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THE IRISH UNIVERSITY QUESTION.— 
ITS POLITICAL ASPEOTS. — 


NEITHER the debate of Wednesday last, 
which, as your readers know, was adjourned, 
nor the somewhat heated and quite unreason- 
able discussion raised next day by the Irish 
members, are likely to advance the scheme pro- 
posed which The O’Conor Don and his colleagues 
have thrust upon Parliament. There is no 
adequate reason why a measure containing 
most vital principles, and in respect to the 
Irish Act of 1869 disturbing a legislative settle- 
ment, should be carried by a coup de main, least 
of all when it is proposed by a private member. 
It is, therefore, very satisfactory to find the 
Government indisposed to give the bill for 
endowing an indefinite number of Roman 
Catholic colleges, with the thin disguise of 
passing the money through a newly-created 
University, undue facilities for passing into 
law. Although the speech of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was not decisive as to merits of 
the scheme—stress being laid upon the need of 
a more mature examination of its provisions— 
it was fatal to the fundamental principles of the 
bill. When Sir Stafford Northcote denied that 
The O’Conor Don’s bill was framed on the lines 
of the Irish Intermediate Education Act, such as 
in the absence of a conscience clause; when he 
said it was an open question whether the existing 
Universities in Ireland could not be adapted to 
the requirements of the people without creating 


another; and when he contended that the sur- 


plus funds of the Irish Church ought not to be 
applied directly or indirectly to denominational 
teaching, he propounded views which are quite 
incompatible with such a measure as that intro- 
duced by The O’Conor Don. These are not, as 
Mr. Lowe urged, matters of detail to be settled 
in committee, but vital points affecting tho 
framework of the bill. 

It is, we fear, apparent that the reluctance of 
the Government to help on a measure to which 
they have such serious objections will rather 
dispose many Liberal members to view it with 
all possible favour. They are ready frankly to 
admit that it is a bad bill a proposalwithout prece- 
dent in modern English history; an endowment 
of Roman Oatholic colleges, and in a most objec- 
tionable form; but they would wink at this 
ultra-seotarian job either for the sake of redress- 
ing an Irish grievance, or in order to pacify a 
troublesome Irish party. We venture to think 
that this policy is short-sighted,"perilous, and 
unlikely to succeed. Mr. Gladstone’s series of 
Irish measures; even his University Bill, was a 
manifest attempt to remedy long-standing 
injustice ; and the reason why the latter failed 
While the others succeeded was because the 


grievance was less real, and the proposal did 
not meet the imperious demands of an Ultra- 
montane priesthood. Six years have since 
elapsed during which Dublin University has 
been thrown open and the Queen’s Colleges 
have grown in favour, and not one year has 
passed since Parliament passed the Intermediate 
Irish Education Bill. At present it is more a 
question of party tactics than the redress of a 
crying grievance; of meeting a critical political 
emergency; of making an acceptable bargain 
with an exacting Roman Catholic hierarchy, 
who advance claims incompatible with 
the general welfare of society, than of con- 
sulting the ascertained wishes and interests of 
the Irish people. To descend to this is not 
sagacious statesmanship, but savours of poli- 
tical profligacy. And such a course violates 
the fundamental ethics of the Liberal creed. 
There is more true statesmanship in Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s pro‘esta than in Mr. Lowe’s abject 
surrender of 1. oral principles. To give in to 
such monstrous claims as are made in The 
O’Conor Don’s bill for the sake of peace is in 
reality to defeat the object for which fair con- 
cessions are made. Surely the Liberals of 
England ought to take warning from the 
experience of their nearest neighbours. The 
supreme difficulty of France at the present 
moment is the enormous influence which her 
successive rulers have allowed the Romish 
Church to secure by condoning or conniving at 
its aggressions. And that clerical ascendancy 
cannot, as we are now seeing, be successfully 
assailed even under a free Republic; and the 
probability is that it will eventually strangle 
the Republic. | : 

We contend, therefore, that to surrender 
what the Irish University Bill demands would 
in the end aggravate the Irish difficulty. Suo- 
cess would not only encourage the Romish 
hierarchy to make new demands, but increase 
their power of extorting them, and give them a 
fresh leverage. When one considers the com- 
pact organisation of the Romish Church, in 
Ireland as well as elsewhere, it is amazing that 
Liberal politicians should acquiesce in so short- 
sighted a policy. Those who have been bought 
once will have to be bought again, so long as 
they can drive a bargain. Such is the uniform 
teaching of experience in regard to the Romish 
Church. And what the Liberals of England 
will be selling is not—for deception is 
superfluous—the right of the people of Ireland 
to be educated as they please, but power to an 
Ultramontane priesthood to keep the laity in 
mental bondage. To do that—to furnish the 
hierarchy by means of public money with the 
instrument for effecting thie object — for 
isolating the Catholic laity more and more from 
the rest of the community—this, forsooth, is 
advocated as the sign of Liberal enlightenment 
and the acme of Liberal statesmansbip ! 

This is only one aspect of the question, but 
it is the most important. If our leaders will 
not face it, let their supporters press it on their 
attention. Nonconformists at least—and pro- 
bubly all earnest politicians will sympathise 
with them—are not prepared to sell their 
principles for a mess of pottage; to forswear 
the political justice and the claims of religious 
equality to bring about temporary party advan- 
tages. By resisting to the utmost such a 
measure as that recently propounded, and now 
proposed to be smuggled through the House of 
Commons, we are serving the highest ir terests 
of the Liberal party as well as those righteous 
principles of government a strict adherence to 


= will best promote the welfare of the 


community. 


THE ZULU \WAR—A CHANGE OF 
FRONT. 


THE Government have at length taken a 
step which, but for some occult influences, 
would perhaps have been, and certainly ought 
to have been, taken three months ago. That 
it sbould have been\taken at all will be a 
great relief to a country which has not the 
slightest chance of giving, either through Par- 
liament or elsewhere, any opinion upon the 
foreign policy\of Her Majesty’s Ministers until 
such opinion is entirelysuperfluous, On Mon- 
day it was announced in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, not only that a Treaty of Peace bad been 
signed by the Ameer of Afghanistan, but that 
Sir Garnet Wolseley was, to be sent out 
immediately to take the supreme command of 
civil and military affairs in South Africa— 
or at least in Natal, the Transvaal, and the 
districts which are at present the theatre of 
hostilities. Sir Bartle Frere is to be relegated 
to the Cape Colony—if, indeed, that high-harded 
official is content to cccupy so comparatively 
humble a sphere, a thousand miles from Zulu- 
land. The new representative of the Imperial 
Government is to be invested with full power 
to settle the Zulu question by arms or by nego- 
tiation as seems most expedient; the incapable 
but gallant Lord Chelmsfurd, without being 
actually superseded, being subordinated to bis 
authority. N 

The announcement was welcomed in Parlia- 
ment with great satisfaction as a tardy concession 
to the demands of the nation, although the 
inevitable concession was, as usual, spoilt by 
the manner in which it was made, At first 
Her Majesty’s Ministers in the Commonr, 
although strongly pressed, would voucbsafo no 
adequate explanation, although the House was 
about to adjourn for the Whitsuntide recess. The 
persistency of sturdy members of the Opposi- 
tion at length extorted the admission that the 
policy which Sir Garnet Wolseley is to be sent 
out to give effect to will differ materially 
from that of the present ‘High Commissioner. 
It was only when the adjournment of the 
House had been moved, and was persisted in, 
with a view to discover whether Sir Garnet 
Wolseley was to carry out, as Mr. Waddy put 
it, a message of peace or a mandate of extermi- 
nation, and after many Liberal members 
had showed a resolution not to proceed 
with the business of the 

a definite answer was forthcoming, that 
the Colonial Secretary was allowed to state that 
the instructions given to Sir Garnet would be 
consistent with the desire always expressed by 
the Ministers to arrive at a honourable peace. He 
said that so far from extermination or any mea- 
sure that might drive the Zulus to desperation 
being contemplated, Her Majesty’s representa- 
tive would be told that it was the object of the 
Government not to extend British territory, but 
to secure the safety of what we already possessed, 
and he would moreover be instructed to receive 
any bond fide overtures which might be made to 
him by the Zulu King. Lord Hartington ex- 
pressed himself as eatisfied with this ex plana- 
tion, which may possibly have been supple- 
mented by a further statement last night. As 
his lordship justly remarked, the change which 
bas come over the Government entirely justifies 
the action taken by the Opposition in respect 
to tbis most unjust and deplorable war. 

The resolution which Mr. Chamberlain was 
to have moved, with the full concurrence of the 
Liberal leaders, deprecating the continuance of 
the Zulu war for the purpose of aggression or 


| 


revenge, ond urging that any overtures of 
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peace by Cetewayo should be favourably con- 
sidered, hardly suffices to account for this 
remarkable change in the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, although, as we firmly 
believe, this motion expresses the dominant 
feeling throughout the country, and probably 
the real views of both branches of the Legis- 
lature. But the eyes of the Government were, 
no doubt, thoroughly opened by Lord Chelms- 
ford’s recent application for further reinforce- 
ments, which indeed were absolutely necessary 
if Sir Bartle Frere’s comprehensive and porten- 
tous scheme of conquest was to be carried 
out, and which, it is only fair to say, was 
severely condemned by Sir M. Hicks-Beach in 
the despatch published last week. The matter 
was getting far too serious in relation to 
Imperial interests to be longer dallied with, and 
at last the Government have deemed it impera- 
tive to sacrifice the amour propre of Sir Bartle 
Frere and Lord Chelmsford, and to ignore the 
marked sympathy for these officials entertained 
in high places, in view of the national perils 
which seemed to impend. The gravity of the 
emergency which has obliged the Government 
to take a new departure in their South African 
policy may be, alas! too easily indicated. 
According to the recent advices from the 
frontier of Natal there are now 18,000 English 
troops in the field, besides colonial corps and 


native auxiliaries, making together an army of 


30,000 men. In addition, reinforcements to 
the extent of something more than 2,000 
are on their way from England, or 
under orders to embark. Such an army is 


enough to annibilate the whole nation of the 
Zulus at one blow if only a decisive battle could 
be forced. But the climate and the bush are 
enemies of a much more formidable kind. 
Upon these, under bad generalship, every regi- 
ment we have in the world—horse, foot, and artil- 
lery together—might be wasted in vain. And 
even under good generalsbip, such as was exhi- 
bited in Abyssinia and Ashantee, the cost must 
be out of all proportion to the objects pro- 
fessedly aimed at. When we send out our ship- 
loads of boys all agog for a fight, we do not 
This is 
what becomes of them; we quote the correspon- 
dent of the Standard, who with a sort of heroism 
peculiar to an age of newspapers actually drove 
alone in a buggy through the hostile country 
It is not 
impossible he owed his safety to the fact that 
the carcases of horses and bullocks lining 
the whole distance formed a barrier such 
as even savages would hesitate to face. When 
I came on the 60th Rifles and saw them,” 
he says, so cadaverous were their looks, so 
utterly changed and wasted down from what I 
had left them but ten short days before, I felt 
quite dazed when they surrounded me. The 
colonel was sick, and unable to move; the 
senior captain was doubled up, and a whole 
row of fine young fellows were lying for 
shelter from the burning sun under wagons, 


really send them against the Zulus. 


from the Tugela to Gingihlovo. 


a million or two. The least expensive we say, 
for it is stated on good authority that we are 
even now spending on this wretched war at the 
rate of half-a-million a week ! 

We regret that the Government, who pro- 
bably now intend to bring the conflict to as 
speedy a close as possible, have not taken Par- 
liament more entirely into their confidence. 
They have evidently had enough of Sir Bartle 
Frere, albeit he is the very impersonation of 
their ‘‘ spirited foreign policy.” But somehow 
he does not pay, and the course he pro- 
posed threatened to involve his superiors 
in his own ruin. This time, at least, the 
peace party in the Cabinet has gained the 
victory, and we trust that, under altered circum- 
stances, those overtures for an arrangement 
which, on the testimony of Bishop Colenso, the 
Zulu King has repeatedly made, will now be 
seriously listened to, and that Sir Garnet 
Wolseley will go out with genuine instructions 
to terminate a conflict which, from the first, 
has brought discredit upon the national 
reputation. There is strong reason to believe 
that Oetewayo clearly understands his ulti- 
mate ruin to be certain, whatever the cost 
to this country, and that he would gladly sub- 
mit to almost anything short of extinction for 
the sake of peace. If that be so, it is monstrous 
to suppose that England, after all her heroic 
history, must send more thousands of her sons 
to a cruel and inglorious death, only to prove 
to Zulu savages that they are the better 
fighters. | 


THE INDIAN BUDGET. 
IT is mere justice to acknowledge that the 
Indian Budget has this year been treated with 
a seriousness and energy that have not often 
been devoted to the subject. But though Mr. 
Stanhope made the best of his case, he substan- 
tially admitted the necessity for Mr. Fawoett's 
threatened amendment, and anticipated it by 
promising all that could perhaps be reasonably 


State for India naturally made much of the 
difficulties with which his Government has had 
to contend. During the last five years the loss 


silver, has been seven and a quarter millions 
sterling, while twelve millions had been 
expended on famine relief. Yet notwithstand- 
ing this enormous extraordinary expenditure, 
we are told that the deficits of the five years 
bave awounted to no more than three millions, 
a portion of which has been met by increased 
taxation. Under these circumstances Mr. 
Stanhope thought that the charge of two 
millions for the Afghan war was a very insigni- 


bankruptcy of India.” 


higher taxation. 


expected at present. The Under-Secretary of 


on exchanges, owing to the depreciation of 


ficant matter. And probably, there are many 
readers of his speech who almost wonder why 
euch a fuss should have been made about the 
But the question 
whether a deficit is serious or not depends 
wholly on the capacity of a country to bear 


eking out their shade with an old tarpaulin— 
shaking with low fever, and exhausted by 
continuous dysentery—nine hundred men in 
the ranks, and only three officers fit to take 
charge of them, though others were manfully 
struggling against their sickness, and holding 
the field.” 

This is not the sort of military glory for 
which the Jingo faction bargained, and we 
observe that in its support the music-halls 
maintain an ominous silence. Meantime 
there is much talk of an advance; but as 
the season adyances first, this becomes a 
more and more serious undertaking. Horses 
drop by the score as soon as they 
reach the frontier. Bullocks are slow, 
unmanageable except by native drivers, and 
after the grass is burned, as it will be soon, 
will be useless, for the simple reason that they 
cannot draw more than their own food. Mules, 
it is said, would be better, but they cannot be 
created on the spot, and to collect them isa 
work of time and money. To send troops far 
without their baggage in that climate is to send 
them to certain death. Probably the least 
expensive way of penetrating the country 


turn to the screw of the income-tax we can 
raise two millions, we can afford to assume a 
jaunty air about our deficits—at least those who 
do not pay the tax. But when there is nota 


would be to make a railway at onoe, at a cost of 


When by giving a single 


single source of revenue that can be further 
pressed without danger of exciting a rebellion 
the case is very different. It is this that con- 
stitutes the real gravity of the financial situation 
in India. The taxation is too heavy already. 
It barely makes both ends meet even in favour- 
able years. Expenditure has nevertheless been 
growing. The revenue is utterly inelastic, and 
attempts to increase it have already occasioned 
threatening disorders. 

It is satisfactory, however, to learn that 
henceforth retrenchment is to be the order of 
the day. But in this country retrenchment is 
inseparable from peace and reform, nor is there 
any reason to suppose that the case is different 
with India. Now, when the Ministry speak-so 
airily—as Sir George Oampbell put it—of the 
expenditure on the Afghan war, they show a 
very insufficient sense of the close connection 
het ween the aggressive policy so long pursued 
and the difficulties of the present day. Sup- 
posing it to be admitted—which it is not—that 


three years will pay the expense of recent 
slaughter, we cannot forget that the war is 
only the last exhibition of an imperious policy, 
which, though suspended by the late Liberal 
Government, has been the constant tradition of 
our rule in India. It is only the habit of 
thought engendered by this which enables us 
to hear without gasping of a military expendi- 
ture of seventeen millions by one of the most 
poverty stricken populations of the world. 
And unless this evil tradition is to be once for 
all abandoned, promises of retrenchment are 
mere moonshine. But Mr. Stanhope was, we 
fear, hallooing before he was out of the wood 
when he spoke of the late war in Afghan- 
istan.“ Sir George Campbell had a good deal 
of probability on his side when he said that in 
his opinion the negotiations with Yakoob Khan 
were only the beginning of troubles. ‘‘ They 
were treating,” he sail, not so much with 
the de facto Ameer of Afghanistan, as with a 
man who hoped by their aid to become so, and 
they might find they had a second Shah Sujah 
on their hands.” This, of course, remains to 
be seen. But the weight of authorities inclines 
to the belief that we have got a more expensive 
frontier than we had before. 


If, however, our fears are happily disap- 
pointed on this subject there is no reason why 
the proposed diminution of the native army 
should not be speedily accomplished. But if 
the independent princes are to keep up their 
warlike establishments we fear the retrench- 
ment will not go any great length, The pro- 
posed reforms, which naturally accompany a 
promise of retrenchment, are not exactly radical, 
but they are good in their way. The substitu- 
tion, wherever possible of native for Indian 
officials will directly diminish expenses, and 
perhaps prove an indirect economy by lessening 
remittances at.a loss to this country. The 
cutting down of public works has nota welcome 
sound. But the principle of limiting the expen- 
diture on this item to the amount which can 
be borrowed in India is probably correct. We 
are glad also to hear that civil servants appointed 
in future from this country must be content 
with smailer salaries. The necessity for economy 
teaches virtue to individuals as well as to 
Governments. And perhaps less extravagantly 
paid officials might have a more brotherly feeling 
for native races. But we cannot leave this 
subject without a word of heartfelt regret that 
the blackest spot of Indian finance —its dependence 
on a Chinese vice maintained and defended 
by English arms—should have elicited no pro- 
test in a British House of Commons. Mr. 
Grant Duff indeed alluded to the feeling enter- 
tained by a party in this country, but he did 
so only to deprecate a reform that would in- 
flict on India so terrible, so utterly ruinous an 
injustice.” We think we have heard some- 
thing like this from the British publican, when 
his right to grow fat on poverty, disease, and 
madness has been doubted. But a strong case 
may, perhaps, be made out for a well regulated 
and legitimate trade in drink ; and in this respect 
our position with regard to the opium traffic is 
immeasurably worse than that of the great grog 
interest at home. It depends wholly and solely 
on the consignment of thousands of Chinese 
annually to a horrible fate. In such a case it 
is of no use to talk of six or seven millions.“ 
We are not going to be frightened out of our 
moral consciousness by big figures. The time 
has been when Indian expenditure was much 
more than seven millions below its present 
figure. And if we cannot keep it up without 
national crime we ought to make so much less 
suffice. 


THE OBJECTIONS TO THE O’CONOR 
DON’S BILL. 


Ir the supporters of the Irish University Bill 
are really able to defend the bill against the 
assaults which have been made upon it from 80 
many quarters, it is time that they did so. As 
yet that has scarcely been attempted. Appa- 
rently the hope of The O' Conor Don and his 
friends was that the measure might be suddenly 
introduced, and, with the assent of a majority 


the two millions to be lent by this country for 


on both sides of the House of Commons, pushed 
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through without serious opposition, or any 
severe scrutiny of its provisions. If that be so, 
their policy has been altogether unsuccessful, 
for the rapid progress of the bill has been made 
impossible. Its real character has been 
thoroughly exposed, and it has become evident 
that it will be difficult to carry it at any time, 
and quite impossible to do so during the present 
session. 

In that respect the bill has had a very different 
reception from that accorded to either the 
Intermediate Education Bill of last session, 
or the bill of the late Government in 
1873. When Mr. Gladstone brought in the 
last-named measure the general impression was 
that he had achieved another triumph, in over- 
coming an obdurate difficulty of long standing. 
The Nonconformists were somewhat in doubt as 
to its character and tendency; but at an 
important conference held to consider its provi- 
sions, they were able to express approval of the 
measure to the extent of supporting the second 
reading; though it was resolved that certain 
modifications were required, to ensure that the 
practical operation of the bill should be in har- 
mony with the declared purpose of its framers. 
The opposition was, in fact, narrowed to the 
proposal of giving to the governing bodies of 
denominational colleges the power of appointing 
members of Dublin University, which was to 
be enlarged and liberalised by the bill. 
Government were ready to yield to these objec- 
tions, and as that drove away some of their 
Roman Catholic supporters, the second reading 
was defeated by a small majority. 

But The O’Conor Don has not been allowed 
the enjoyment, for even the briefest period, of 
the luxury of supposing that he has succeeded 
where Mr. Gladstone failed; and, instead of a 
chorus of congratulations, there has been a 
stream of hostile criticisms, unmingled with 
any expressions of approval of great value or 
significance. At the very utmost, the bill has 
had so much support as is involved in the half 
contemptuous feeling of latitudinarian poli- 
ticians—“ if such a measure will satisfy the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy, will keep the Home 
Rulers quiet, and get a most troublesome ques- 
tion out of the way, let it be passed with as little 
delay and difficulty as possible.” 

It would be a mistake to suppose that, 
because the Liberation Society has been prompt 
and decided in pointing out the purpose and 
tendency of the bill, the opposition is one of 
a Liberationist character only. Other bodies, 
animated by different motives, and looking at 
the subject from a different standpoint, have 
equally condemned the measure; and now that 
time has been gained, we may expect a multi- 
plication of these protests. Even the expecta- 
tion that the support of the Irish Methodists 
and Presbyterians may be obtained, because 
each body has a college which might profit by 
affiliation to the proposed University of St. 
Patrick, appears to be ill-founded; since the 
letter read by Mr. M‘Arthur, M.P., at the con- 
ference on Monday, shows that the authorities 
of the Methodist college object thorougbly to 
the bill, and the Presbyterians are known to be 
equally hostile. . 

Nor is the attitude of the Press in regard to 
the bill less significant. With only two or 
three exceptions, every important organ of 
opinion has taken objections to the measure, 
which ought to prove fatal to it. If the views 
of the Nonconformist, the English Independent, 
and the Daily News are to be accepted with 
caution, as coming from prejudiced quarters, 
that at leaet cannot be said of the objections 
taken by the Times, the Telegraph, the Standard, 
the Pall Mall Gazette, the Saturday Review, and 
the Scotsman, to say nothing of some of the 
ablest of the provincial journals. We do not 
say that all these are seeking to defeat the bill; 
though most of them desire its defeat, and all of 
them have furnished substantial reasons why 
Parliament should not pass such a measure. 
Some of them are scandalised at the disposition 
to make legislation on this question dependent 
on the will of the Roman Catholic bishops, or 
on electoral or party exigencies; others object 
to a reversal of the policy adopted in the Irish 
Ohurch Act, and in recent legislation relating 


The 


to University education in England and Ireland, 
and point out, with great force, the inevitable 
effect of the measure in sustaining, and even 
multiplying, sectarian ecclesiastical institutions 
of the most exclusive character. 

The bill is, in fact, exposed to three fires, 
each of a very destructive kind. There is the 
purely Protestant opposition—which comes 
from the Conservative party, and also from 
Scotland. There is the opposition of the reli- 
gious equality party, which naturally refuses 
to let the good work of the last few years be 
suddenly undone—to see a levelling-up taking 
the place of a levelling-down policy, and to 
assent to the endowment of a score of little May- 
nooths, after getting rid of the grant to the 
greater institution. But it might be possible— 
though it certainly would not be safe—to dis- 
regard the objections of both these sections, 
and to carry the bill by a combination of 
Liberal and Tory supporters, if there were not 
also the opposition of those who approach this 
question mainly from the academic point of 
view, and contend that the higher interests of 
education will be seriously prejudiced if The 
O’Conor Don’s measure is allowed to become 
law. 

The statements made in the House of 
Commons by Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice and 
Mr. Plunket, and by Mr. Stanley and others at 
Monday’s conference, are too important to be 
disregarded, because they tend to show that 
even on educational grounds alone the bill is a 
thoroughly bad one. It is vain therefore for 
Mr. Lowe and others to insist on the value of 
higher education, as the best means of holding 
Romish superstition and priestly domination in 
check. That line of defence assumes that the 
bill, however objectionable in other respects, 
would be efficacious as an educational measure. 
That, however, is just what is denied. This 
bill is really a bill for subsidising sectarian 
institutions in Ireland. The proposed Univer- 
sity would be merely a means to that end. It 
would work down to the exigencies of the 
colleges, instead of raising the colleges up to 
the level of the University. The motive of the 
bill is not the promotion of the objects proper 
to a University; but one of quite another sort, 
and the framers of the bill have scarcely taken 
pains to conceal that fact. Therefore, as friends 
to the intellectual advancement of the Irish 
people, quite as much as on other grounds, we 
are bound to prevent it, or anything like it, 
becoming a statute of the realm. 


MR. SPURGEON’S TWENTY-FIFTH 
ANNIVERSARY, 

Of all the Baptist ministers of the present gene- 
ration, foremost amongst the foremost of all the 
Nonconformist ministers of this generation, Mr. 
Spurgeon will take rank, according to his 
work, with the greatest who have preceded him. 
In the old times, such organisation of Christian 
work as he has made was undreamed of—excepting, 
perhaps, by those who founded the ancient Cathe- 
dral system of England, of which no Cathedral is 
now an example. Here, there was something of 
what is to be found in connection with the Metro- 
politan Tabernacle—institutions of learning, of 
preaching, of evangelisation, with a president who 
put into all this work, life, animation, and vigour, 
and who in himself gave the highest example of 
life, The old cathedral system was, in fact, the 
type of the Metropolitan Tabernacle, and it is most 
singular that it should have been left to a Baptist 
minister to revive it to an extent that even Bishop 
Benson does not yet dream of, 

The meetings connected with the celebration of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
settlement with his church, were characterised by a 
beautiful enthusiasm—we say beautiful, because 
there was nothing of the element of manufacture 
about them. The entire spontancity would have 
been wonderful if it had not been natural. Mr. 
Carr read a history of the pastorate, extending from 
the day when Mr. Spurgeon went to the New Park- 
street Church to the present time. New Park- 
street Church, which it was so difficult for strangers 
to find, has had one of the greatest of Nonconfor- 
mist histories ; Pr. Rippon, whose portrait is now 
to be seen in one of the rooms adjacent to the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle, being one of its foremost 
representatives. After his time, as Mr. Carr 
stated, there came, as there often 


in the history of individual churches, a period 
of decline; and probably, certainly as far as 
our own observation extends, that decline was at 
its worst when, by what may hardly be described 
as less than Divine inspiration, Mr. Spurgeon was 
invited to become the pastor. Mr. Spurgeon 
preached for some time, as we know and as we saw, 
in a nearly empty building, but gradually his fame 
grew. That, however, is the least that should be 
said, even of that period. And for this reason— 
that Mr. Spurgeon worked as hard when he 
preached under the most depressing circumstances 
as he does now under circumstances that should 
inspire the very dullest of men. That is a fact 
which we have not seen noticed; but we think it 
may be stated that to work, as well as to preaching, 
Mr. Spurgeon has owed, ever since he came to 
London, the largest and the best results of his 
labours. The Spirit of God is present in all actions 
—not merely in the spoken voice, and often less in 
the spoken voice than elsewhere, 


It was not merely unavoidable, it was both 
fitting and necessary, that constant references should 
have been made throughout the anniversary pro- 
ceedings, to the remarkable characteristics of Mr. 
Spurgeon’s preaching, as well as to the marvellous— 
for by no other word can they be characterised— 
results of his preaching. Yet, have they been 
marvellous, excepting in one sense? Here has 
been a man amongst us of rare power—the rarest of 
power—utterly unselfish, as all his life has shown, 
and never more strikingly shown than when he 
declined for his own use the magnificent testimonial 
presented to him by his congregation. Utter un- 
selfishness is in itself a sure source of moral 
influence. At the same time, as Mr. Spurgeon 
would be the first to say—who, by the bye, would 
refuse the application—it cannot be obtained, and 
it never has been obtained, without the direct 
influence of a higher Spirit than that which 
belongs to mere humanity. The Divinity ” comes 
in, and to that, as Mr. Spurgeon would say, is the 
great work he has done owing. 


Mr. Spurgeon’s naturalness was perhaps not suf - 
ficiently referred to at this meeting. Yet that has 
been a marvellous secret of power. Nobody is 
anything in moral influence unless he is himself. Mr. 
Spurgeon has always been himself. We really do 
not like to say more about him in these columns, 
or in any columns, simply because words are 80 
inadequate to express both feelings and thoughts; 
but the address of the senior deacon, Mr. 
William Olney, at this meeting has supplied us 


with some facts which we are grateful to publish. 
Such as :— 


There is in this 'l'abernacle to-night a large body of 
—— who owe their first knowledge of Jesus to Mr. 

purgeon. God only knows how many. Last night 
Mr. Spurgeon told us that during the twenty-five years 
of his ministry there had been added to the church 
upwards of vine thousand persons. Out of these, a 
large proportion—by far the largest proportion of men 
and women—brought toa saving knowledge of the truth 
were through his instrumentality. I ask you in the 
remembrance of this glorious text—a text emphatically 
insisted upon from this pulpit—‘‘ not by might, not b 
power, but by My Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts,” I as 
you by whom the work has been done? Our cry is not 
to our pastor, but let the glory and honour be ascribed 
to Him who gave, to Him who sustains, and to Him 
who will, we trust, keep him faithful for many a year, 
until the golden wedding” comes, 


No description can do justice to Mr. Spurgeon’s 
own address. Some persons would—and they 
generally do—make such an ‘ovcasion a rather 
solemn one. Mr. Spurgeon took his six thousand 
and odd pounds—handing them over to other 
people, with a lively humour. Amidst this humour, 
there is something said that should go right through 


the heart of both Christian and non-Christian, It 
is this ;— 

I should not like anybody to suppose that my Master 
keeps servants and does not pay them well. I should 
uot like peopleto think, with regard to my servants, 
that they had got a bad master who did not pay them 
proper wages, I always go in for raising everybody's 
wages all round, myself included. Still, I should not 
like to have it said that the Lord Jesus Christ did not 
give His servants an abundant reward, and give them 
good wages. But, when I gave myself up to Him at 
first to be His minister, I never reckoned that He 
would give mo anything except raiment to put on and 
bread to eat. I recollect when my income was 45, 
a year. Well, 1 do not know, but I think that [ bad 
more money to spare then than 1 have got now, I 
bad not many things to drag at mo then, somehow, 
Well, I never lacked ; I never wanted 3 When 
I came to London I desired to keep up the feeling that 
I was to serve God altogether, aud give myself and all 
that I had and all that I should ever get entirely to Him, 
and just to be agentleman commoner upon the bounty ot 
God, whose livery would always be fouad him, whose 
bread would be given bim, and whose water would be sure. 
So have I lived. I get, sometimes, requests for loans 
of hundreds of pounds, under the supposition that I am 
a very rich man. I never was a rich man, and never 
shall be, and yet I am the richest man in England, if 


comes | 


you can make that out, because there is nothing that I 
want on earth but I have it. I have not any wishes 
which are not gratified aud satisfied, except that I 


—— 
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always want to be car more for Jesus Christ, if pos- 
sible, I like to get hold of some more money that I can 
turn to account in some way for the advance of the 
Redeemer’s cause, and that I have done from the first 
day even until now. The outside world cannot under- 
stand that a man should have any motive except just 
that of personal greed; but, if they did but know a 
little better, the would understand that vile as the 
dust beneath one’s feet is the idea of hoarding together 
thick clay when once you rise into the superior motive 
of love to Jesus Christ and a desire to promote His 
kingdom among the, sons of men. I do not take any 
t to myself for that. I do not know that I ever 
had a temptation in that direction since I have been 
able to judge of spiritual things at all. | 
Here is some of Mr. Spurgeon’s humour as well as 
of his intensity. It is all one. No man probably 
ever had such devotion from bis own congregation as 
Mr. Spurgeon has. It would be curious, if it were 
worth anything to do it, to contrast him with some 
others in regard to this characteristic Non- 
conformity. The Quarterly Review, followed by the 
Bishop of Ripon, has quoted him. For what? For 
the bravest utterances as to the influences of the 
State-Church. Mr. Spurgeon’s letter, read at the 
last public meeting of the Liberation Society, is 
proof enough, if any proof could possibly be needed, 
of his being what he always has and always must 
be—in preaching, the Latimer; iu steadfast Non- 
conformity without a superior. 


Titeruture. 


— — 
LIFE OF THE LATE PRINCE CONSORT.* 


We resume the consideration of the life of 
the Prince Consort as far as it is exhibited in 
this book. It brings the narrative down to 
the close of 1859, a period of three years being 
occupied by the present volume, 

There is much of interest brought before us, 
and the times were stirring. We regret, how- 
ever, that this volume was not kept back until 
the next and last one should be ready for pub- 
lication, asthe drama of Italian no! Me is here 
abruptly broken off in the middle, and we could 
more justly have appreciated the attitude of the 
Prince Consort towards it had we been able to 
consider the whole course of those events at 
once. We also regret to say that the further 
we get on in this biography the less we admire 
the treatment. In the first place, the conditions 
under which it has been written make it impos- 
sible for a thoroughly genuine biography to 
have been written. However high the character, 
and considerable the abilities of the late Prince 
Consort, there is a strain of adulation pervading 
this volume which is inconsistent with true 
mental portraiture. The Prince Consort, instead 
of being described as a man, and therefore with 
the imperfections and inequalities incident to 
humanity, is converted into an object of 

dolatry, and the clouds of incense sometimes 
rise up so thick as almost to conceal the form 
of the object of worship. This exaggeration is 
Cage even to the sentiment of respect 
which most men rightly feel towards the late 
Prince Oonsort, and tends rather to produce 
that state of mind which the Athenian 
felt when be ostracised Aristides because 
he was tired of hearing him called the Just. 
Again, in spite of all the difficulties and 
temptations which beset the position of the 
Prince, we cannot doubt that his soul was 

enerous and liberal; that he bad a heart 

onging for progress, so far as he understood it; 
and that especially in speculative and theolo- 

gical matters bis views were broad and com- 

rehensive. F the biographer, 

hough an easy man of letters and free no 
doubt from bigotry, is a person of Conservative 
sentiment, and not in sympathy with popular 
movements. We cannot help feeling that the 

bias of Mr. Theodore Martin has coloured the 
biography, and that in many respects less than 
justioe is done to the Prince Consort. Un- 
doubtedly, if we were to judge him by this life, 
we should be forced to say that, while full of 
kindliness and of a wish;to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the poor, he wus too much inclined to 
echo the sentiment of the benevolent despots of 
last century—‘‘Everything for the people, 
nothing by the people.” In these pages we 
seo a gradual shrinking from the Liberal party, 
and a growing leaning towards the Conserva- 
tives, which is not unnatural in persons of 
princely station as Liberalism gradually 
developes its democratic side. We do not say 
that if we had access to all the private memo- 
randa of the Prince we should find him in 
sympathy with the popular movement, but we 
hope that there might be found passages which, 
if quoted, would show him less jealous and 
apprehensive than he appears to have been in 

political matters. 8 


* The Life of His Royal Highness the Prince Consort. 


As far as this volume is concerned, the 
leaning towards Austria, the jealousy and 
suspicion of Louis Napoleon, and the coldness, 
not to say the repugnance to the cause of 
Italien E and independence, are painfully 
displayed. Lord Palmerston and Lord John 
Russell, each heartily in sympathy with Italy 
and with her national aspirations, evidently 
had many a hard tussle with the influences of 
the palace in the course of the year 1859. The 
way in which both these statesmen are spoken 
of is not satisfactory. But they were trained 
in the old school of English statesmanship, and 
both were men of firm will and of strong convic- 
tion; and it is satisfactory to know that in 
their hands the guidance of England’s course 
would never be allowed to deviate from the 
path of popular progress in her foreign rela- 
tions, no matter what courtly pressure might be 
brought to bear. There have been and are now 
other statesmen who know better how to flatter 
and cajole, and who are therefore far more 
8 at court; but courtiers should remem- 

er that it is better for the security of the 
Crown, as well as for the honour of England, 
that the Minister responsible to Parliament 
should really be the adviser by whom the 
Crown is to be guided, and not seek favour by 
servility, nor be an echo who pretends to offer 
as independent advice what he has already heard 
in the closet as the advice which will be 
acceptable. 5 

The present volume does not challenge con- 
stitutional principles in the way that the pre- 
ceding one did, and where the biographer is 
silent we are left in ignorance as to the extent 
of the interference of the Crown; for there is 
always a complicity of silence between Cabinet 
Ministers and ex- Cabinet Ministers, so that we 
learn nothing of their relations with the 
Sovereign till politics have passed into history. 
But the strength of the Crown’s influence lies 
in the obscurity of its exercise, and if a claim 
to direct and over-rule the convictions of a 
Minister were openly put forth, the political 
contest, instead of being between one party and 
— gy would be between the Crown and the 
peo . 

o doubt for a time the active support of the 
Crown is useful to a Minister, but let it be once 
supposed that the Sovereign is capable of 
partisanship, and it will be found that the 
strength so gained is like the strength drawn 
from stimulants, which leave the human body 
permanently weakened. Indeed, we would say 
to those politicians who, like the writer in the 
Quarterly Review, have lately claimed as of 
right a considerable amount of initiative for the 
Sovereign, and who are presumably in favour 
of our present Monarchy as an institution, that 
they should take heed lest by introducing that 
which should be as sacred as the ark of the 
Israelites into the fray, they may chance to lose 
the battle and the ark as well. 

Ten years ago no one ever heard the name of 
the Queen mixed up in party politics, but since 
the administration of the present Prime 
Minister, we have had more than enough of 
it. The publication of the book which we are 
reviewing, which must have been considered by 
the Queen’s Ministers, has been in itself a 
challenge on the constitutional question. It 
would be a pity if politicians supposed that 
because the London Press shrinks from speak- 
ing out, there is not a considerable feeling out- 
side of London that there has been lately too 
much of an ostentatious parade, not merely of 
that proper confidence which it is the duty of 
the Sovereign to accord to any Minister who 
has the support of the House of Commons, but 
of a special personal favour—a proclamation so 
to speak of the man whom the king delighteth 
to honour — while there has notoriously been 
something like studied incivility in high places 
to others whose lifelong devotion to their 
country entitles them to more respectful treat- 
ment, and at the same time raises them above 
sensitiveness to petty slights. 

It is a wholesome rule of English politics, 
that for every public act of the Sovereign the 
Ministry are responsible, and it is therefore open 
for us freely to criticise all such acts, without 
the imputation of want of loyalty to the Crown, 
or want of courtesy to a lady. We have dwelt 
on this topie a little because there seemed lately 
in the House of Commons a tendency on the 
occasion of Mr. Dillwyn’s motion to a certain 
reticence amounting almost to hypocrisy on 
many matters which are notoriously the subjects 
of common conversation ameng members of 
Parliament in private. Mr. Dillwyn’s motion 
may have been indiscreet and inopportune, but 
it is a little startling to find even Mr. Gladstone, 
after his own utterances on the subject of the 
Coustitution, taking the line he did in the 
recent debate. There have been many dangerous 
innovations tried lately, and though, no doubt, 
the Government would have been restrained had 
the House of Commons discharged its duty, 


4 THEODORE MARTIN. Vol. IV. (Smith, Elder, and 
0. 7 


minority to speak out not once only in order to 
warn the constituencies, and make popular 
control once more effective in politics. 


We have noticed in this volume two 
or three things which appear to be worth 
mentioning, but we will not undertake to 
give any further general appreciation of 
the book. We remark with satisfaction 
the full recognition of the principle 
that the Sovereign may not correspond 
with foreign sovereigns on politics without her 
letters being first submitted to the Minister. 
(See page 32) : “ This letter [a letter from Prince 
Albert to the Emperor of the French] was sub- 
mitted in the usual way to the consideration of 
the Prime Minister and Lord Clarendon.” Un- 
doubtedly this principle should apply equally to 
any letters touching upon public affairs written 
to any official. Itis desirable this point should 
be emphasised, as we have lately seen a ten- 
dency in the answers of Ministers to evade re- 
sponsibility for personal direct communications 
of the Sovereign, and afterwards to explain 
away their plain meaning. 

On page 223, writing of Lord Ellenborough’s 
despatch to Lord Canning in reference to the 
latter’s Oude proclamation, the right course 1s 
clearly laid down. We may remind our readers 
that Lord Canning having issued a proclamation 
confiscating the lands in Oude with a view to re- 
granting them upon the holders making sub- 
mission, Lord Ellenborough wrote a despatch 
censuring him severely, and ys this 
despatch before it could reach Lord Canning, 
and without waiting for any explanation. As 
to this conduct we read— 

In any case the courtesies of official life, 
not to say the rules under which government of a dis- 
tant possession is alone possible, required that any 
remonstrance which they though it their duty to make 
should be addressed to the Governor-General himself, 
and should not be made public. No measure short of 
one which demanded his immediate recall could have 
justified a departure from this rule. 


We agree entirely with this proposition. But 
we find our Ministers the other day repeating 
Lord Ellenborough’s fault. They published a 
despatch full of severe censure upon Sir Bartle 
Frere, and yet they did not recall him. If 
he deserved an open censure, he certainly 
was not to be trusted with the government of. 
a dependency, the conduct of a war, and the 
conclusion of a peace. 


Let us now turn to one or two other matters 
which we think deserve notice. At page 75 we 
read of the ‘‘ horrors of massacre, torture, and 
mutilation” in connection with the Indian 
Mutiny. When we remember how much the 
English imagination was inflamed during the 
Indian mutiny by these charges of mutila- 
tion; and, further, with what ferocity that 
rising was suppressed and how entirely 
these charges of mutilation failed to be sub- 
stantiated by any evidence, we regret to see 
them repeated after twenty-two years by a 
writer who should be scrupulously careful 
to say nothing to inflame national animosity, 
especially when he can produce no evidence in 
support of his allegations. 

At page 59 the writer speaks in a note of the 
„murder“ of the Emperor Maximilian. No 
doubt at court this is the way in which the execu- 
tions of royal persons was commonly spoken 
of, but Mr. Martin might here, too, have re- 
membered the facts. Maximilian was induced 
by the Emperor of the French to accept the 
Crown of Mexico, and endeavoured to obtain 
and to hold it by French auxiliaries. The 
Mexican nation never acquiesced in its subju- 
gation, but after a certain time the French army 
of occupation thought their work would be 
made easier if they treated all armed resistance 
as brigandageorrebellion. A proclamation was 
therefore put out by Maximilian as Emperor at 
the instigation of the French, by which 
all Mexicans taken in armed resistance to him 
would be shot. Many Mexicans were shot 
under this proclamation, and it was in retalia- 
tion for this barbarous proceeding that the 
Mexicans, when they took him, after a military 
trial, caused him to be shot. Maximilian’s 
career and end were sad enough, but to speak 
of the execution as a murder is a gross abuse of 
language. 5 

This mode of writing, however, is the 
natural outcome of habits of thought con- 
tracted among courtiers, whose minds as well 
as their backs grow supple, and who must find 
it hard to remember that the rights of nations 
far transcend in importance aud in righteous- 
ness those of the kings to whom in State lan- 
guage these nations are said to belong. We 
should have been glad if in this yolume the 
veil had been lifted a little more from 
some public matters as to which we are still 
left in the dark about the Prince Consort's 
views. For instance, it is somewhat signi- 
ficant that while Mr. Martin gives us a short 


yet none the less do we hold it the right of a 


and a incorrect résumé of the causes 
of the Chinese war of 1857, there is not a 
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word in the book as to what Prince Albert 
thought personally as to the justice of our con- 
duct. We hope and believe that the Prince 
was too good a man not to be disgusted at the 
fraud and injustice out of which the war grew, and 
the hypocrisy with which it was justified. But 
while the book is overloaded with trivial 
details on other matters, here, when we look 
for some words of generous condemnation we 
find—silence. On the whole, we leave th's 
book with the feeling that, while it undoubted! ; 
contains much matter which we are glad to 
have read, it is, nevertheless, in no real sense a 
biography; and that while it aims at glorifyii g 
it does less than justice to its object. 


MR. MACVEY NAPIER’S CORRESPON- 
DENCE." 


Heine, in one of his most characteristic pas- 
sages, tells us that always when he read of any 
great achievement of history, he was seized with 
a strong desire to know something of the 
woman who had been the inspiring force 
behind it. It is certain that in most great 
movements there has been some hidden or half- 
hidden actor who has realised all the more 
efficiently the ideal that inspired him through 
the very obscurity in which he chose to work. 
Something of Heine’s feeling is natural, though 
we need not think exclusively of women. This 
principle has been perhaps as strikingly 
exbibited in English periodical literature as in 
any department of activity. We speak, for 
example, of the Times and the Daily News asa 
kind of living entities or personalities, and hardly 
allow our thoughts to concentrate themselves 
on the individual character which they reflect, 
and by which they were formed, surely and 
gradually. We speak of the Morning Chronicle 
without thinking of Black; and the name of 
the Edinburgh Review does not inevitably recall 
the memory of Mr. Macvey Napier, who 
undoubtedly did much to establish and main- 
tain its great influence. We somehow think 
of Lord Jeffrey as the life long alter ego of the 
Edinburgh, guiding it and imparting to it that 
peculiar zest of lively, if not always deep- 
sighted, criticism which was found to please 
the public it chiefly sought to attract far 
better than more sober and sympathetic 
judgments might have done. But though 

zord Jeffrey held the reins of the Edinburgh for 
a long period, and handed them over to a less 
brilliant writer, he himself acknowledged that it 
was a clear and shrewd editorial head, and that 
‘fever since his retirement they had been in 
such hands as can have left those interested in 
its success no cause to regret my retirement.” 

The volume of correspondence which Mr. 
Macvey Napier’s son privately printed fully a 
year ago and has now published, will, we 
believe, be found amply to bear this out. 
Macvey Napier became editor in 1829, having 
already approved himself as a contributor, and 
he remained editor up to his death in 1847—that 
is, through some of the palmiest days of the 
„Blue and Buff.” Very remarkable was the 
tact which he showed not only in extending the 
circle of the Hdinburgh’s contributors, but in 
managing them, causing them to drop objec- 
tionable subjects without feeling they were 
slighted, and to fix on more desirable ones; 
freely excising party and offensive matter, or 
passages only faulty through being over- 
rhetorical. He commanded the services of the 
most distinguished writers of the time, but their 
reputations did not lift them above his autho- 
rity. He was no nominal editor, but a real 
controlling force, sometimes doing considerable 
execution on articles by such men as Carlyle, 
Thomas Moore, Sir James Mackintosh, 
Sir David Brewster, Macaulay, Sir James 
Stephen, James Mill, and Sir William Hamilton; 
and in later days by Lord Lytton, George Henry 
Lewes, and Thackeray and Dickens. On all 
matters that may be conceived to come 
within the scope of editorial prerogative 
he was absolute—not in most cases condes- 
cendirg to give reasons, as it would seem— 
and he was very careful in all cases to know 
precisely the nature of that with which he was 
to be served, and was very jealous in watching 
that nothing foreign should be introduced. He 
was, in fact, a beau ideal editor—recognising 
his own responsibilty and the welfare of his 
Review, and permitting no whim or caprice of 
any kind to come into exercise. It was because 
of the reliability and the solidity of his judgment 
that he was so implicitly trusted by such a 
varied circle of distinguished contributors. As 
he was thus led to correspond freely with men 
who stood first in their several departments, 
and as they were thus induced to express their 
views On many points more freely than they 
could do even in the Review, we have in this 


* Selections from the Correspondence of the late Macvey 


Napier, Esq. Edited by bis son, MAQVEY NAPIER, 


(Macmillan and Co.) 


volume a valuable addition to the literary his- 
tory of the earlier half of the present century. 


Many of the letters here given throw light al 
d 


points which have hitherto been doubtful, 
will set not a few others at rest. Here, for 
instance, we have the most conclusive proof 
that Mr. OCarlyle's earlier articles, which seem 
to be so free from many of the peculiarities of 
the later Carlylese, owe something to the edi- 
torial pens of Lord Jeffrey and Macvey Napier. 
The careful reader, too, will be deeply interested 
in the many hints he will here find of 
articles suggested and never dealt with. Did 
Mr. Carlyle ever write that essay on Byron, 
which was to bear so hardly against the poet- 
peer? Did he ever complete that article on 
Martin Luther, or that diatribe against The 
Literature of Desperation, as exhibited by 
Abbé Lammenais and George Sand ? 


It is a very great pity that Mr. Macvey 
Napier’s own letters have not been as carefully 
preserved as were those that came into his hands. 
The book would thus have been much more 
valuable, for many such points as these would 
have been plainly cleared up. Even as things 
are the book is, as we have said, a valuable 
repertory of information and character. We say 
this advisedly, for the prepared reader will see 
several of the correspondents in a clearer light 
than might be found to play upon the pages of 
their own autobiographies. Brougham figures 
before us the same self-assertive, ambitious, 
scheming, and monopolising man as we have 
met incidentally elsewhere. All those connected 
with him clearly had a kind of dread of him, but 
little real respect. Mr. Macvey Napier of set 
purpose withheld from him the knowledge of the 
new contributors whom he introduced to the 
Review, and yet from motives of policy he had 
to keep Brougham in good temper. It says 
much for his diplomacy that he was so success- 
ful. We give a short passage which will 
show how skilfully Brougham made use of his 
power to exclude others from entrance wherever 


he could. (This wo had already learned from 


Lord Macaulay’s memoir, but several further 
definitive proofs are to be found here.) Thisis 
a characteristic extract, and may even be 
taken as practical commentary on some passages 
in the life of Lord Melbourne, which let us into 
the secret of how Brougham had to be 
manceuyred by that Prime Minister, and here 
we may have one form of Brougham's 
revenge :— 

I must again say that [ cannot conceive why th® 
Review should now be so tender about discussing sub- 
jects which, on former occasions, it never flinched from. 

here were papers of very different principles inserted, 
and no one ever objected. Just let me ask whether 
inserting remarks against the Whig party when it was 
out of office and weak, might not have been reckoned 
more hard upon it, and more ungenerous in the Review, 
than objecting to the conduct of the same party, 
stropg in power? Yet who ever shrunk back from that 
office then? And, observe, there is now no question 
about attacking the Government at all- nothing of the 
kind—but only of completing the discussion of a most 
important general question, deeply affecting the best 
interests of tho people. I can hardly conceive a more 
imperative duty than that of aiding, by all the means 
in our power, the improvement of the working classes, 
It is the very greatest object now in existence. It is 
one to which the Government must yield or be de- 
stroyed. It is one that I full well know those at the 
head of the Government have a sovereign contempt 
for, as for every reform, every improvement, everything 
which enlightened and liberal- minded men hold most 
dear. I allude to Melbourne, and one or two others of 
much weight—not to J. Russell certainly, perhaps not 
to Lansdowne, But Melbourne has a sovereign contempt 
for everything of the kind. He belonged to the party 
which had the utmost horror of Reform, and only 
agreed to disfranchise Retford and enfranchise Birming- 
ham, because they said that was the best chance of 
stopping the flames. Afterwards they relaxed a good 
deal further, but it was always sorely against the grain, 
and they never for an instant could endure the name of 
Reform except as a party measure, and to save their 
official existence. Surely it behoves those whose whole 
lives have been devoted to these opinions to stand by 
them when they are labouring, and when nothing but 
the strenuous exertions of ancient supporters gives them 
any chance of further success, Mind, I have not the 
least objection to the men I have alluded to. They are 
infinitely better than the Tories, and except their con- 
tempt of certain subjects, I know few faults they have. 
Of their underlings 1 can only again say, there exists not 
a viler race, They are a mere compound of sycophancy 


and spite, without one atom of principle, except that of 
clinging to place. : | 


The peculiar humour, the egotistic self-satis- 
faction aud affectation of supericrity, combined 
with a kind of unconscious patronage, which 
mark many of Mr. Carlyle's letters, are fully 
exhibited in some of those we have here, and we 
cannot pass on without putting before cur 
readers just enough to bear out what we have 
said. The first extract will show how Carlyle 
had taken Lord Jeffrey’s manipulations of 
his articles, and how he was inclined to view 
future experiments of thy kind :— 

In what degree the like difficulties might occur bo- 
tween you and me I cannot pretend to guess; however, 
if you are willing, then I also am willing to try. Occa- 
sionally of late 1 have been meditating an essay on 


Byron, which, on appearance of Mr. Moore's second 
volume, now soon expected, I should have no objection 


to attempt for you. Of Mr. Moore himself I should say 
little, or rather, perhaps, as he may be a favourite of 
yours, nothing; neither would my opinion of Byron 
prove very heterodox ; my chief aim would be to se 
him and show him, not as is too often the way (if I 
could help it) to write merely about him and about 
him. For the rest, though no Whig in the strict sense 
I have no dispesition to run amuck against avy set of 
men or of opinions; but only to put forth certain truths 
that I feel in me with all sincerity, for some of which 
this Byron, if you liked it, were a fit enough chanuei, 
Dilettantism and mere toying with truth is, on the 
whole, a thing which I cannot practise; nevertheless, 
real love, real belief, is not inconsistent with tolerance 
of its opposite; nay, is the only thing consistent there- 
with, for your elegant indifferente is at heart only idle 
selfish, and quite intolerant. At all events, one can, an 
should, always speak quietly ; loud hysterical vehemence, 
foaming, and hissing, least of all becomes him that is 
convinced, and not supposes but knows, 


At a later period, Carlyle thus amplifies his 
remarks upon Byron :— 


In my mind, Byron has been sinking at an accele- 
rated rate for the last ten years, and has now reached a 
very low level. I should say too low, were there not an 
Hibernicism involved in the expression, His fame has 
been very great, but I see not how it js to endure ; 
neither does that make him great. No genuine pro- 
ductive thought was ever revealed by him to mankind ; 
indeed, no clear undistorted vision into anything or 

icture of anything ; but all had a certain falsehood, a 
— theatrical, insincere character. The man's 
moral nature, too, was bad. His demeanour as a 
man was bad. What was he, in short, but 
a huge sulky dandy, of giant dimensions, to be sure, 
yet still a dandy? who sulked, as poor Mrs. Hunt 
expressed it, ‘‘like a schoolboy that had got a plain 
bun given him instead of a plum one!“ His bun was 
nevertheless God’s universe, with what tasks are there, 
and it had served better men than he. I love him not; 
I owe him nothing, only pity and forgiveness; he 
taught me nothing that I had not again to forget. 


The following presents Mr. Carlyle as making 
further proposals, though we do not remember 
that either was accepted and carried out :— 


I once proposed to Mr. Jeffrey to make a sort of 
sally on Fashionable Novels, but he misunderstood me, 
thought I ‘meant to criticise them, and so the matter 
dropt for atime. The“ Pelham“ and“ Devereux” manu- 
facture is a sort of thing which ought to be extinguished 
in British literature; at least, someone in the half- 
century, a British reviewer, ought to rise upand declare 
it extinguishable, and prophesy its extinction. But I 
fear my zeal has somewhat cooled, and perhaps the 
better method of attack were not to batter but to 
undermine. The English aristocracy have as much 
need of instruction as Swing himself. 

A far finer essay were a faithful, loving, and yet 
critical, and in part condemnatory, delineation of 
Jeremy Bentham and his place and working in this 
section of the world’s history. Bentham will not be 
put down by logic, and should not be put down, for we 
need him greatly as a backwoodsman; neither can 
reconciliation be effected till the one party understands 
and ‘is just to the other. Bentham is a denier; he 
denies with a loud and universally convincing voice ; his 
fault is that he can affirm nothing, except that money 
is pleasant in the purse, and food in the stomach, and 
that by this simplest of all beliefs he can reorganise 
society. Ho can shatter it in pieces—no thanks to 
him, for its old fastenings are quite rotten—but he 
cannot reorganise it ; this is work for quite others than 
he. Such an essay on Bentham, however, were a great 
task for anyone; for me a very great one, and perhaps 
rather out of my road, 

My brother speaks of preparing some little paper or 
other to submit to you. Should this take effect, I dare 
promise that you will look at the performance, and 
even report that it will not do, or that it will; but 


ness, that you need stand on no ceremony, that I shall 
never see the paper, except in print, und, above all, in 
matters of that kind, can have no friend and no 
enemy. However, John’s resolutions are no decrees of 
fate; perhaps such a contingency may never arrive, 
Hoping to hear from you by-and-by, I remain, faith- 
fully yours, THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Mr. Thackeray, as we have said, was not 
privileged to pass uncurtailed within the bliss- 
ful borders of the Edinburgh. This is how he 
takes the castigation, with a vein of mingled 
fun and earnestness most expressive of him :— 


October 16, 1845. 
My Dear Sir,—I have just received, and acknowledge 
with many thanks, your bankers’ bill. From them or 
from you I shall always be delighted to receive com- 
munications of this nature. From your liberal payment 
I can’t but conclude that you reward me not only for 
labouring, but for being mutilated in your service. I 
assure you J suffered cruelly by the amputation which 
you were obliged to inflict upon my poor dear paper, 
1 mourn still—as what father can help doing for his 
children?—for several lovely jokes and promising 
facetie which were born and might have lived but for 
our scissors urged by ruthless Necessity. I trust, 
— there are many more which the future may 
bring forth, and which will meet with more favour in 
our eyes. I quite agree with your friends who say 
illis was too leniently used. Oh, to think of my 
et passages gone for ever! Very faithfully yours, 
v. M. THACKERAY. 


The following letter from Mr. Henry Rogers, 
which has reference to his famous article on the 
„Right of Private Judgment,” may be regarded 
as affording a kind of gloss on à very striking 
passage in that essay :— 


With regard to the writer in the British Critic— 
whom I suspect to be Newman—I have shown him no 
mercy, and I am sure he deserves none, After reading 
what { have cited from him, | am sure you will agree 
with me. Whether it be quite according to rule to 
make in one periodical publication such free remarks on 
a writer in auother, I know not; but I believe there are 
precedents which justify it, and I am confident that, if 
ever it were justifiable, it is in the present case. What 


can be said of a man who avows his downright, hearty | 


shall further beg you to understand, with all distinct. - 
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stupid preference of the ancient system of persecution 
in the year 1841, and“ confesses his satisfaction at the 
infliction of penalties for a change of religious opinions 
Ought R * to protect such unspeakable extra va- 
ce? The other writers whose opinions I*have chiefly 
noticed are Mr. Gladstone and the Authors of the 
Tracts. In the latter parts of the article I found it 
impossible (while striving to keep the logic as close a8 
ble) to avoid giving the whole aludicrous air. But 
do not think the article will be either the worse or the 
less useful for that. You are happily free in Scotland 
from the ** Puseyite priest with his little volume of non- 
sense, as Sydney Smith happily phrases it; but I 
assure you the faction is doing immense mischief in 
land, They are really getting thousands to acquiesce 
unreasoning credulity in all their absurd preten- 
sions, merely by dint of gravely and solemuly asserting 
them. In no public organ whatever can their doctrines 
be so powerfully or os, counteracted as in 
your journal, and if I am not able to do anything 
worthy of the cause, I am happy to think you have 
many who are. 

There is much that is fresh and striking in 
this book ; much, too, that is original and finely 
ex ve of character, as such letters are sure 
to We can cordially recommend it to those 
who are interested in the history of English 
literature, and indeed to all who wish a read- 
able and interesting book, and who yet are not 
satisfied with the ordinary three-volume novel. 


* * 


IRISH UNIVERSITY BILL. 
CONFERENCE AT WESTMINSTER. 


On Monday afternoon a conference, convened by 
the Liberation Society and the Dissenting Deputies, 
was held at the Westminster Palace Hotel, to 
receive information and pass resolutions on the 
subject of the Irish University Bill now before 
Parliament. Mr. Leonard Courtney, M. P. for 
Liskeard, was called to the chair, and there were 
present among others the following gentlemen :— 
Lord Ed. Fitzmaurice, M.P., Mr. H. Richard, 
M.P., Mr, William M‘Arthur, M.P., Sir G. Camp- 
bell, M. P., Mr. A. McArthur, M. P., Mr. G. Palmer, 
M. P., the Hon. Lyulph Stanley, Mr. Ellington, Sir 
Charles Reed, Mr. H. M. Bompas, Q. C., Mr. A. 
Dunn, Mr. John Glover, Mr. J. Carvell Williams, 
Mr. G. C. Whiteley, Mr. Alfred J. Shepheard, Dr. 
Underhill, Mr. Chatfeild Clarke, Mr. John Clapham, 
Mr. Robert Forsaith, Rev. J. G. Rogers, Mr. 
Rains, Mr. Frederic Harrison, Dr. Badenoch, 
Rev. John Bond, and Mr. S. R. Patteson, &c. 

The CHAIRMAN said he would remind the meeting 
gg, Ba the reason why they were met together. 
The ew that as recently as last Thursday week 
a bill was introduced into the House of Commons 
late at night by the assistance of the Government, 
who stopped their business in order that the bill 
might be brought in. Nothing was known in the 
House of Commons of the nature of the bill before 
it was introduced. In the short discussion that 
followed it was stated by a leading member of the 
Home Rule ay that not many of the Catholic 
clergy or of the laity of Ireland were aware of its 

rovisions. That statement was made by Mr. 
eldon, and was repeated by another gentleman of 
the same party, Mr. A. Sullivan. He was, there- 
fore, authorised to assume that the leading 


features of the bill were unknown; yet, an 


attempt was made to read it a second time on the 
following Wednesday before its provisions could 
be appreciated in England, or before they could 
learn the nature of the views taken with respect 
to the bill by those interested in higher education 
in Ireland itself. It was impossible that a division 
could take place on the second reading last Wed- 
nesday ; but on the following day an application 
was made to the Government to grant facilities for 
the further discussion of the bill, and some indig- 
nation was expressed because the Government felt 
itself unable at the time to give any facilities for 
the purpose. The Government gave no absolute 
refusal, but only said that at the time they 
could not see their way to give any assistance. 
Threats of punishment—or what might be con- 
sidered as punishment— were uttered by some 
members of the Irish party, and that very after- 
noon in the House they had seen something like 
an instalment of the fulfilment of that threat, 
because they had taken the unprecedented course 
of attempting to count out the House at half-past 
four o’clock, when in and about the House there 
were at least 150 members; and that step 
could only bave been taken for the pnrpose of 
irritation and annoyance. He did not think it at 
all likely that the Government would very soon 
give a day for the purpose of the second reading of 
the bill. But he had looked over the order book and 
he saw that the gentlemen most keenly interested 
in the bill might easily secure three successive 
Wednesdays, when certainly they might assume 
that a division would be taken on the second read 
ing, if its friends thought it judicious to force a 
division upon the House. On Wednesday, the 18th 
of June, the first order of the day was a 
motion by Mr. Delahunty on the question of 
one-pound notes in Ireland; and as Mr. Dela- 
hunty was a member of the Irish party, and 
if he shared the sympathy which was expressed 
by that party with respect to this bill, he would be 
1 give way on that occasion, and consequently 
the Irish University Bill might then be expected 


to be brought on. If not, on the following Wed- 


nesday the first order of the day was by an Irish 
member, Mr, O’Shaughnessy, also, he believed, a 


member of the Home Rule party, who would, if 
necessary, readily give way with his bill. The third 


Wednesday was on the 2nd July, when the first 


order of the day was a bill bearing the extraordinary 
title of ‘‘ Spirits in Bond Bill,” framed by Mr. 
O'Sullivan. The bill, however, had not yet been 
rinted, and perhaps it might be supposed it had re- 
erence to that particular measure now under the 
consideration of that meeting. (Laughter.) However 
that might be, there were ios toa than three Wednes- 
days at the disposal of the O’Conor Don and his 
friends, and they might therefore assume that the 
opinion of the House of Commons would be tested on 
the principles of this bill on one of those days. In 
view of that circumstance, and also in view of the 
very considerable disadvantage by rash declarations 
being made by members, and by gentlemen outside 
the House of Commons, as to the scope and object 
of this bill before they were really well under- 
stood, it was most desirable that those interested 
in this matter should meet together and endea- 
vour to ascertain among themselves what was 
its exact nature and what would be its 
effect if passed. Last Wednesday one or two 
of their friends rashly and in a random way com- 
mitted themselves to an approval of the bill with- 
out very clearly having studied its contents, and he 
thought therefore that this meeting at all events 
ought to safeguard themselves against any repeti- 
tion of inconsiderate conduct of that kind. The 
bill itself, in the first place, was a bill for the esta- 
blishment of a University in Ireland, and it was 
freely said that the University would be a secular 
University. In form it might be so, but he ven- 
tured to say with some confidence that in effect the 
University itself would be a denominational 
University—(Hear, hear)—quite independently of 
the colleges which might be affiliated to it. The 
University itself would be steeped in denomina- 
tionalism. The Senate, who would be the govern- 
ing body of the University, would be chosen 
specially from among men who were devoted to the 
romotion of denominational education, especially 
in respect to higher education. Why did he say 
that? Because the Senate was to consist of 
twenty-four members, who were to be appointed 
in precisely the same way as the twnty-fou- 
members who composed the Senate of the Queen's 
University. It therefore clearly appeared that 
those gentlemen would in some way or other form 
a totally distinct body from the gentlemen who 
were the Senate of the Queen’s University, and 
they were to be animated by distinot aims and were 
to be in relation to distinct objects ; and the whole 
scope and purport of their appointment would be 
to promote something different irom that which was 
contemplated by the Queen’s University. The 
Queen's University had among its Senate eminent 
Koman Catholics as well as eminent Protestants. 
Lord Emly and Lord O’Hagan, two of the most 
sincere Roman Catholics in Ireland, were two of its 
members, together with other less known, but 
equally devoted, adherents to Roman Cathol:cism. 
That y bad been formed on the principle of 
balance, and the intention of the Queen’s University 
was that it should permit a University education 
in the united form so that students of all grades 
might be educated and examined together. 
If this University was to do something diffe- 
rent from that it would be called into existence 
in respect of something different—namely, the 
direct promotion of denominational education. 
That was really the purport and scope of the Uni- 
versity itself, so that, quite apart from the ques- 
tion of character of the colleges affiliated to the 
University, the Uviversity itself would be a 
Catholic University. Let them look upon the 
character of the University apart from the colleges. 
The University was an institution intended to pro- 
mote higher education in Ireland. What would be 
its functions? He certainly understood from The 
O’Conor Don, when he made his introductory state- 
ment, that the examinations would be opentostudents 
coming from all parts of Ireland, except from the 
Queen’s Colleges and from Trinity College. He 


‘understood that all students not already belonging 


to the Universities in question would be admitted 
to the competitions and examinations in the new 
University, and would also be entitled to receive 
its prizes if they distinguished themselves in the 
examinations ; but when he came to look at the 
bill, it appeared to him very doubtful whether it 
was intended that all students should come in for 
examination, and still more doubtful whether it 
was intended that any student should carry off 
prizes except those who were pursuing their 
studies at the colleges affiliated to the new Uni- 
versity ; so that, instead of being a University for 
students from all parts, it would only be open to 
the students of the affiliated colleges. He would 
refer presently to that part of the Act which led 
him to that conclusion, but at present he would 
consider the character of the University as a place 
for permitting higher teaching under the assump- 
tion that students coming from anywhere might go 
in for the examination, except chose students from 
the Queen's Colleges, and the University of Dublin. 
These students would be entitled to prizes in the 
ratio of one to ten. Tney were aware that the 
sum of 1, 500, 000“. had been proposed to be placed 
at disposal of the Senate, and the amount which 
could be thus given away in prizes would be very 
large. It appeared to him evident that on that 
liberal scale there would be a profusion of prizes in 
unrestricted competition among those who were 
ill- prepared, and a_ restricted competition in 
those who were well-prepared, and the inevit- 
able result would be a degradation of the 
standard of the merit of the prizemen, 


Instead of promoting higher education it would be 
the means of debasing higher educaticn, because 
those who came in would not be in competition 
with the best taught, and the prizes being obliga- 
tory in the proportion of one to ten, the large sum 
of money in hand would have to be distributed pro- 
fusely, and would thus lower the standard of educa- 
tion ; so that on the purely educational ground the 
scheme appeared to be open to extremeobjection, be- 
cause if the object was to encourage the education of 
those who were educating themselves—a very desi- 
rable object —or the education of those who were 
being taught in other institutions, such as those of 
Queen’s Colleges, then why not give additional 
money to the Queen’s Colleges upon their opening 
their examinations to all students? They would 
then have all other students brought together 
in competition with the students of the Queen’s 
Colleges, and they would have a certain standard 
created and maintained with ease, and they would 
have also the accumulated benefits of the two funds 
thrown upon the whole of Ireland. No ground haa 
been made out for the creation of a third University 
as proposed by the bill, because all the benefits 
suggested as being possible to be realised from a 
third University could be obtained from the Queen’s 
if so enlarged. So that looking at it as a place like 


the University of London—as a place for the exami- 


nation of students from all parts, he regarded 
the proposed University as a superfluity, and an 
injurious superfluity—(Hear, hear)—because what 
was proposed to be done could be done much 
better by enlarging the present powers of the 
Queen’s University. But then they must not 
forget that the idea was to associate the University 
with certain affiliated colleges. It was extremely 
doubtful whether any student would be permitted 
to come into the examinations except those who were 
in the affiliated colleges, because he found that the 
Senate would have power to determine from time to 
time the qualification of the persons who presented 
themselves for examination, and they might say 
what persons should or should not come in, and 
they might lay down the condition that they were 
to pursue their studies in a particular place. All 
this was vague and general. It might be said that 
it would be a perverse application of their powers 
to deny to any students the right to come in for 
examination; but he found in the sub-section of 
the 14th Clause, that the Senate had powers to 
fix the number and amounts of scholarships and 


and to declare the conditions with respect to atten- 
dance at college, and attendance at the examinations 
to be held, and to fix the standard of merit and 
other conditions, upon compliance with which the 
said exhibitions, scholarships, and fellowships might 
be obtained and held. So that they had power— 
intended, he presumed, to be exercised—to lay 
down the conditions of attendance in college, upon 
which the prizes were to be obtained, and the con- 
ditions upon which they were to be held. The 
Senate would therefore be strictly carrying out 
the scheme of the Act if they said, We will admit 
no one to take prizes who is not attending, 
or who does not upon receiving a prize forthwith 
enter, an affiliated college and pursue his studies 
there.” Therefore the scheme of the bill was more 
than open to argument. The primary conclusion 
derived from his examination of the bill—the first 
absolute conclusion—was that if the prizemen were 
not at,the time of taking their prizes members 
of thefaffiliated colleges, they were to proceed to 
become members of an affiliated college. Thus 
this University, which was to fill up a gap in uni- 
versity education, would by the bill be a Catholic 
University if the students to be examined were to 
be confined to the affiliated colleges. There was 
another objection as to these affiliated colleges. It 
was laid down in the bill that these colleges must 
have twenty students in attendance above the age 
of eighteen. With one possible exception he 
believed there was only one college in Ireland 
which at present could satisfy that condition; and 
that was the Catholic College of St. Stephen’s 
Green, which might at once be affiliated. It was 
said that the Magee College at Londonderry might 
be affiliated, but at present he believed there was 
no other that could be affiliated or could receive 
the benefits which the Senate was empowered and 
required to confer. He had shown them that the 
Senate might order all students who had taken prizes 
to proceed and complete their education in such 
colleges. The bill would also give such colleges 
producing students who could pass the necessary 
examination certain sums of money varying from 
201. to 5l. for every student passing the annual 
examination. The Senate was further authorised 
by the bill to pay the salaries of lecturers attached 
to the affiliated colleges, and to erect, establish, 
and maintain museums, libraries, and laboratories in 
the affiliated colleges ; so that the Senate in respect 
to those affiliated colleges would give prizes to the 
students there and would give result fees to 
the managers of the colleges in respect of the 
studeuts who passed examinations, and would 
pay the lecturers and provide buildings. More than 
that, the fellowships, of which there were twenty, 
provided by the bill were to be held by persons 
upon the condition that they were residing in those 
affiliated colleges and giving lestures therein. 
There was also the remarkable provision in the bill 
that the prizes to be given to the students had the 
power of being cumulative, so that a freshman 
might obtain a 20/. exhibition in one year, 30“. 
in the second year, and 50l. in the third year, 
and the fact of obtaining the latter exhibition 
did. not vacate the former; so that the effect of 


che bill would be that the Senate would be paying 


fellowships which were to be awarded in each year, 
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the students to live in the college, would be paying 
the teachers to teach them, and providing accom- 
modation for the fellows who were to be engaged 
in some sort of teaching in the college over the 
nature of which teaching they would have no con- 
trol whatever. If the Senate thus fulfilled the duty 
which Parliament would cast upon them, as pro- 
vided by the bill, it would be in effect the main- 
taining and subsidising in the most ample manner 
the particular colleges which might be affiliated to 
the University, which, as he was informed, could at 
the present moment be only two colleges at the 
most, or only one, as he believed, namely, the 
Catholic College of St. Stephen’s Green. That being 
the nature of the bill, he need only make two or 
three observations. He had heard many people 
say, Well, after all, why not do this for Irish- 
men? They are for the most part Roman 
Catholics, and it is quite natural that Roman 
Catholic parents should desire to send their chil- 
dren to some institution where they are morally 
and religiously trained, and may be looked after as 
they wished them to be. Do not English parents 
do the same?” Now, as to that he would 
call their attention to some facts with rela- 
tion to the Queen's Colleges, and with 
respect to the religious and moral education 
of the students attached to them. By the Act 
which established the Queen's Colleges, and the 
subsequent charters which had confirmed those 
colleges, the most ample care was taken of the 
moral and religious education of the students in 
them, for it was provided that all religious bodies 
should be authorised to establish deans of residence 
to look after the moral and religious education of 
the students belonging to the body by 
which the dean was appointed. It was further 
provided that lecture rooms should be placed at the 
disposal of those deans of residence, so that they 
might give lectures on religious and moral subjects 
to the students confided to their care. And further, 
that if any person desired to found theological pro- 
fessorships they might be so founded, and that 
money should be lent at easy rates of interest for 
building halls of residence; so that if the Roman 
Catholics chose to appoint a dean of residence at 
each of these colleges they would have the most 
ample spiritual and moral control over the Roman 
Catholic students, and could direst their conduct, 
and require the use of lecture halls to give them 
lectures, so that they would have complete and direct 
control of their moral and religious education. This 
was a thing not merely in the air, not theoretical, 
because those powers had been used from the 
fonndation of the colleges by the Presbyterian 
bodies in Ireland, and by the disestablished Church 
of Ireland ; and reports had been made from time 
to time by the deans of residence of those par- 
ticular denominations showing the care they had 
taken in discharging the functions committed to 
them. He had in his hand the last report of the 
Queen’s College, Galway, containing a report of the 
dean of residence of the Presbyterian Church. 
The dean reported that during the session of 
1877-78 he had had sixty Presbyterian students in 
connection with the various faculties under his care, 
and it afforded him pleasure to report that without 
a single exception during the season, both in private 
and public, their conduct had been most satisfac- 
tory, their attendance at public worship had been 
regular and punctual, and a large number had 
attended the Bible-cless established for their use. 
There was a similar report from the dean of resi- 
dence of the Church of Ireland, Mr. O'Sullivan. 
If the Archbishop of Tuam had consented to the 
appointment of a dean of residence at Galway, that 
person would have had complete authority over the 
conduot and religious education of the Roman Catholic 
students at Queen's College, Galway, and would be 
entitled to claim a room in which he could give 
them material and religious instruction, and they 
would also have the power of creating a theolo- 
ical chair, if they thought fit that theology should 
taught in the colleges to such students as might 
wish to attend the lectures. Now what could they 
want more? That was what was realised for 
Scotch and English parents, and if they gave the 
same to Roman Catholics they could not be open 
to the charge of denying to Irishmen what they 
claimed for themselves, for they offered them pre- 
cisely the same guarantees which they claimed to 
exercise for themselves. (Hear, hear.) Let it be 
also remembered that the Irish laity had not shown 
themselves averse to receive the education which 
the Queen’s Colleges gave. Yet they were told that 
the Irish people would not accept the Queen’s 
Colleges. The arithmetical evidence was quite the 
contrary. Whenever Irishmen had ample oppor- 
tunities they had sent their children to the colleges, 
and, notwithstanding all the efforts made by the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy to put the colleges under 
a ban, the number of Catholic students had been 
maintained ; and having respect to the difference 
of means between the Protestants and the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland—for the poorer population 
were chiefly the Roman Catholics—the disparity 
between the attendance of Roman Catholics and 
Protestants was not really so great as it appeared 
to be. With respect to Galway, the facts were 
most instructive. Galway was situated in a 
thoroughly Roman Catholic district—that of Con- 
naught—and the returns of the attendance showed 
how the Roman Catholic students kept up in 
numbers from time to time until there was some 
outburst of denominationalism from an archbishop, 
when they fell off only again to crop up, when there 
came a second fulmination and they fell again, and 


again revived. The number of Roman Catholic 


students at the Galway College increased from 


thirty-eight in 1848 to ninety-five in 1860, out of a 
total in the latter year of 161. Therefore more 
than half of the students at that time were Roman 
Catholics. At that time there occurred the first 
— organised opposition, and the numbers fell 
rom ninety-five to fifty-four in the course of four 
years. Then occurred the supplementary charter 
and the agitation which followed upon that, during 
which it was supposed that University education 
would be open under different conditions; but 
when the measure of Mr. Gladstone fell through, 
the numbers again increased, and became seventy- 
nine, seventy-seven, and eighty-two, until in the 
year 1877 they amounted to eighty-nine, out of a 
total of 165, or again more than one-half of the 
students were Roman Catholics. Of course it might 
be said if this were so—if the Roman Catholic laity 
were willing to send their sons to the colleges—how 
was it that the Irish members representing Catholic 
constituencies were united in demanding either the 
abolition of these Queen’s Colleges or the esta- 
blishment of a Catholic endowed University beside 
them. The explanation was simple, although he 
was afraid it might not be agreeable. It was this— 
that members of Parliament were elected by masses 
of electors who themselves had no direct interest 
in University education. With the low franchise 
which was established in Ireland the control of the 
elections was possessed by the poorest peasantry, 
who had only a secondary interest in University 
education, and they were led by an influence to 
which they were subject to go strongly in support 
of the demand of the priests for a separate Catholic 
college or University, while the Catholic parents 
who were able to send their children to enjoy the 
benefits of a University education did, in the prac- 
tical way he had mentioned, show that they were 
quite willing to accept the benefits which the 
Queen’s Colleges afforded. Indeed, it was known 
that for some time the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
were willing to accept the system of the Queen’s 
Colleges, and it was not until the Synod of Thurles 
that by a majority of one vote the system was put 
under a ban. It was not until then that Roman 
Catholic parents were practically forbidden to send 
their children to the Queen’s Colleges. The hon. 
gentleman concluded by saying that if this 
threatened University were established in Ireland 
it would be at the expense of the present Queen’s 
University. (Cheers.) : 

Mr. H. M. Bompas, Q. C., moved the first resolu- 
tion, as follows :— 

I. That, while not objecting to such changes in the 
University system of Ireland as may be required by the 
special circumstances of that country, and as are based 
on sound and equitable principles, this conference feels 
obliged strongly to object to the bill of The O’Conor Don 
for creating a new University ; for the following, among 
other reasons :—(a) The projected University would be 

laced in a position of exceptional advantage 07 the 
avishness of the proposed endowment (1, 500, 000.), as 
well as by the fact tbat such endowment would be held 
in sbsolute possession ; while the Queen's University 
and Colleges receive a much smaller amount of public 
money (80,000/. a year) for their maintenance, and 
receive it only during the pleasure of Parliament. Those 
institutions—the value of which has been conclusively 
proved—would, therefore, be subjected to a competition 
which would weaken, and might ultimately destroy 
them. This tendency of the bill is increased by the 
extensive und vague powers given for the affiliation of 
colleges to the University ; no adequate precaution being 
taken against the lowering of the standard of education 
to meet the exigencies of the affiliated colleges. (b) 
While the bill would create a University which, as such, 
will be exclusively secular, it provides, not merely for 
the affiliation, but for the pecuniary support, direct and 
indirect, of an unlimited number of colleges which may 
be, and in the great majority of cases would be, denomi- 
national in object and in management—which would 
not afford to students the protection of a conscience 
clause, and would be free from Parliamentary supere 
vision, (c) The bill is, therefore, practically a measur- 
for creating new religious endowments in Ireland, and 
thereby distinctly reverses the policy of the Irish Churol. 
Act of 1869 ; while it violates the pledge given by that 
Act, that the proceeds of the property of the disesta- 
blished Church “ should be appropriated mainly to the 
relief of unavoidable calamity and suffering.“ 

He said that the large endowment of an institution 
for higher education was always a grave matter of 
consideration, because there was the danger of 
unfair competition with all voluntary efforts 
throughout the country, and in this case there 
would be an unfair competion with those very use- 
ful institutions, the Queen’s Colleges. That alone 
was one reason why they ought to oppose the bill. 
It appeared to him that the bill had been drawn 
on the lines of the London University, where 
questions had arisen whether the advantages should 
be confined to affiliated colleges or open to all; 
but inasmuch as under the bill the managers 
would have no control over the teaching, it was 
their duty as Nonconformists to at once 
declare that such a provision was contrary to the 
principles they advocated. These colleges, in fact, 
would be simply denominational colleges, most 
liberally endowed, and would be free from the con- 
trol of the Government, and able to use their 
endowments practically as they might think fit. 
The endowment of such colleges appeared to him 
a thing which sapped the first principles of what 
the Nonconformists, and he believed he might say 
the Liberal party of England, had been fighting for 
for many many years, There was another ground 
on which he regarded the bill with suspicion. 
Without being illiberal towards Roman Catho- 
lies, and without throwing aside his belief 
in the principles of religious liberty, yet he 
had always believed that the Roman Catholic 


body ought to be looked upon, not merely as a reli- 
gious body, but to a great extent as a political one 


also—(Hear, hear)—because in all countries except 
England the Roman Catholic hierarchy was treated 
as a political institution, having no special allegiance 
to any particular country or sovereign, When they 
saw the hierarchy and not the laity opposed to 
these Queen’s Colleges, and wishing to institute a 
new University simply to enable them to get their 
students under clerical influence, they ought to 
watch the movement with the gravest suspicion 
both as — nrg and as Liberals, not less than 
as Nonconformists and the upholders of religious 
liberty. (Hear, hear.) On these grounds he 
was very thankful that the conference had met, 
and he hoped the strongest possible means would 
be taken to oppose the measure, 

The Hon, LyuLPH STANLEY, in seconding the re- 
solution, claimed to be full of the most kindly feelings 
towards the religious scruples and difficulties of the 
people of Ireland, and he could quite understand why 
a great many strong Liberals who had been accus- 
tomed to stand by the Nonconformists in their un- 
compromising support of the principles of religious 
equality should feel some difficulty in approaching 
this question, and should wish to strain their prin- 
ciples in dealing with the case of Ireland. An 
article of great weight appeared in the Fortnightly 
Review last year, written by Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
and he believed that article had converted a great 
many people who felt very strongly opposed 
to any recognition of Secularism in Irish education, 
and he had made them feel that some concession 
should be made to the special needs and feelings of 
the country; but when such a feeling arose and 

eople said we must do something, he thought that 
eeling in politics of ‘‘We must do something” 
became very dangerous. In criticising the bill he 
would do so, not so much on the grounds of the 
Liberation Society as on the ground of education. 
Even supposing it was desirable to do some- 
thing, he should contend that this Irish University 
Bill did not do it in the right and proper way. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold in the article referred to 
admitted that the demand of the Irish Roman 
Catholic bishops was absurd and preposterous, 
and said they were playing the game of brag, and 
that if an offer was made to do something, they 
would moderate their pretensions ; but it Appeared 
to him (Mr. Stanley) that those pretensions were 
not put forward in favour of an educational scheme 
but an ecclesiastical scheme. What the bishops 
wanted was nota bona fide educational institution, but 
an institution of which they should be the controllers 
and managers. Now he did not say that it would 
be impossible to have a University which should be 
thoroughly educational and yet bound by denomina- 
tional restrictions, because that had been illustrated 
in the past history of Oxford and Cambridge, where, 
notwit es oe denominational restrictions, 
the governing body being interested in learning 
made the promotion of learning a prominent object. 
But there was all the difference between the 
colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, governed by 
residents interested in education, and colleges 
which were to be governed by a committee non- 
resident and having a strong ecclesiastical partisan 
spirit ; an illustration of which might be seen at 

eble College at Oxford. What he would like to 
see would be a real University which would be 
really a teaching body, but that was not the scheme 
of the bill at all. The bill, in fact, would create a 
sham University and would create a body paid only 
to distribute a great deal of money. By a real 
University he meant not merely an examining body, 
but an assembly of men engaged in the common 
purpose of study and teaching. In callin 
attention to the details of the bill he woul 
in the first place remark that they were extremely 
vague. It would be entirely in the power of the 
Senate to limit the number of students who should 
gain 24 or come up for examination to 
those students belonging to the affiliated colleges, 
This was not said in so many words, but the ninth 
clause gave the Senate the widest powers in that 
respect. In another section the Senate might fix 
the number and amount of exhibitions, scholarships, 
and fellowships, and laid down other conditions 
with respect to attendance at college; and it was 
clearly contemplated, though not expressed, that 
there would be no students admitted to the Uni- 
versity who did not belong to the affiliated colleges. 
And what would those colleges be? They would 
be the most wretched places that could be imagined, 
because by Section 23 the Senate might declare 
that no college should be entitled to the advantages 
of the University which had not twenty students 
over eighteen years of age as boarders. Now what 
he desired to point out was that if they wished to 
make higher education available and useful to the 
poorer classes in Ireland it was most important 
that these colleges should have day classes attached 
to them, and also night classes, such as Owens 
College at Manchester had. But the object of the 
bill appeared to be to establish institutions which 
would not be colleges but seminaries for ecclesi- 
astical purposes; and another object of the bill 
seemed to be to put money in the kets of 
various struggling institutions of that kind which 
were now living in a state between life and death, 
and many of them in danger of coming to an 
end. It would be ludicrous for such little 
colleges or seminaries to have a large 
staff of Nene teachers and professors. If 
there was a class in Ireland that would gain by a 
small endowment, it was the class of elementary 
teachers in that country, for it was publicly noto- 


rious that the attention of the House of Commons 


had been called to the fact that there was no body 
of educated men so richly paid as the elementary 


teachers in Ireland, and if they had greater oppor- 
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subsidise those denominational colleges. First of | we: N not the Nonconformists of this 
niary rewards to students in | country. (Hear, hear. ) No doubt with regard to 
form of exhibitions, scholar- | primary education there is too much of denomi- 
Then it gives result fees | nationalism to our taste, but even in that respect 


to the colleges themselves for all students that pase | it is not true that the Parliament of this country 
examinations ; then salaries for paid anction to purely sectarian education ; 


lecturers to | has given itss 
the introduction of the conscience 


and, finally, money grants | for there is in 
are made for the establishmentof museums, libraries, | clause at least a distinct and formal recognition o 
d the fact that schools receiving the money are no 


laboratories, and soon, It may be asked, Why 
to be denomi- | to be exclusively and purely sectarian ; but even 
national colleges—there is not & word said in the | if they were 89, and if they were more denomi- 
bill about denominational colleges, but only affiliated nationsl than we like, they were not rendered 80 
imating the cha- by our consent; kor it there be anything that has 
racter and tendency of a parti lar measure, W® marked the course of Nonconformists for the last 
have a right to take into acount the avowed inten- | thirty or forty years, it is their strong, consis- 
e in whose interest and | tent and unflinching protest against the appro ria- 


for whose advantage that proposal is made. | tion of the public money for the support of deno- 


(Hear, hear.) Those in whose interests this propos minational education. What meant the great con- 
isted upon two things— hester in 1872, when 2, 


ference held in Manc 
hey can approve | persons came together from all parts of the king- 
and, dom? What 


was it but to protest against secta- 
hich this purely | rian education 


secondly, that the institutions in W Y I am therefore anxious that we 
shall be largely en. should prove faithful to our course in this emer- 
At a meeting of | gency. My own fir 


dowed out of public funds. m conviction is that neither of 
: bishops in Dublin in 1871, they | the two great parties of the House of Commons 
said this :—‘* We hereby declare our unalterable would ever have looked at this measure were it not 
conviction that Catholic education is indispensably that the representatives of the Roman Catholic 
necessary for the preservation o the faith and constituencies in Ireland hold the balance of poli- 
morals of our Catholic people. In union with | tical power—(Hear, hear)—and hence the tempta- 
real the Catholic see and bishops of the Catholic | tion to tamper with them, and to give a favourable 
d, therefore, without prejudice | world we again renew our often-repeated declara- reception to proposals which otherwise, I believe, 
: : i ucation is intrinsically and | they would have indi antly scouted. But, at any 
bill should be resisted to the utmost. (Cheers. ) grievously dangerous to faith and morals, tending | rate, ib is for us to adhere firmly to the principles— 
: rpetuate dissension, insubordination, and dis- | they are rinciples—that we have, in the face of 
am pos glad this conference has been called. affection in this country. culty and obloquy, maintained until now; 
am gl exclusively a | question of endowment we have the Restimony of | und 1 trust we shall not be tempted by any con- 
Nonconformist conference, although probably it the author of this bill himself. on i arty political expediency 
will express toa considerable extent what is the | in 1872 published a very able pamphlet on educa- | to give the lie to our professions as the friends of 
revailing o inion among Nonconformists in regard | tion in reland, and on the subject o 
to this iris University Bill. It was of great university education he says— Equality can (Cheers. ) 
importance that this should become known really | never be brought about, or penalti d Mr. JoHN GLOVER suggested an alteration in the 
in order to prevent hasty judgments being formet except in one or other of two ways—either by | resolution, leaving outthe question of the money pay- 
equality in endowment or equ ity in disendow- | ments to the Queen’s College. It was the 2 
t. That is what the Catholic people of England and not payment which Nonconformists objected 


and entertained by gentlemen within the House of 
men 
Nothing more they want, | to, but at a subsequent stage this suggestion was 


Commons who were accustomed to 

to the views of Nonconformists on questions of this | seek—nothing more. 

nature, On that nd I was very anxious to say and nothing Seo ought to satisfy them. By endow: withdrawn. 

something in the debate last Wednesday in order to | ment they understand not alone pecuniary endow- Lord EpMoND FITZMAURICE, M.P., in support of 
far as I was able to gather—what the | ment of colleges and universities, but all those | the second resolution, said that Mr. Lyulph Stanley 

advantages possessed by educational institutions, had truly said that a good deal of responsibility in 

and sanctioned and chartered by the State.” Well, | regard to the opinions of some Liberals rested with 

t the institutions | Mr. Matthew Arnold, who generally preached 


now, what is the character 0 
sermon once @ year in some review about 


likely to be affiliated to the proposed Univer- a 
i the month of October or November in the 


could be affiliated to | most beautiful English and in the most 

it is what he calls the Roman Catholic University ; | charming riods. On a past occasion Mr. Arnold 
but at the same time any college that can muster | had told them they were wanting in sweetness an 

twenty students may be affiliate he (Lord Edmond) in 

th many other people, had wondered 

and he was afraid 


fore the House—and he proposed, as you remember, he must say, a8 
the University—the | day about high art, that he did not know what it 


hich the Roman | meant. But in the a 
Arnold published last October he told them in effect 
that sweetness an 
University, and that he felt much more satisfied 
with the look-out than he had for & long 
time past; because, judging from proceedings 
in the House of Commons he felt convinced that 


before long sweetness and light would be the law 
Roman Catholic University 


tunities they might go in for the scholarships in- 
tended blished by this bill. The appoint- 
ment of the professors would practically be made 
by the bishops of the dioceses, and Mr. Matthew 
Arnold had distinctly and emphatically said that he 


any ecclesiastical body. He believed, however, 
that the bill might be regarded as dead for this 
year ; and what, therefore, they ought to look to 
was the view that would be taken a 

the autumn recess or next year. They did not 


know what institutions in Ireland ought to 
come under such a scheme, and they had yet no 
official return as to the success of the Queen’s Uni- 


that there were up 
attendance. What he should like personally to 


800 would pe the appointment of a liberal and com - 
ensive Royal Commission, 80 that they might 
now exactly the state of things in Ireland as to 
higher education, and the appliances which existed 
for carrying it on ; and then Parliament might 
come to the consideration of this question calmly 
and independently. But in regard to this bill he 


which command their confidence and state 
as well as by the results of at least 


and may be supposed to 
be in relation with considerable and important sec- 
doors—to make him- 

self heard in that House, unless he be of a ver 
aggressive temper, and knows how to make himself to affiliate certain colleges to 
disagreeable, or unless he 1s backed 1 by a small | following colleges are those Ww 
or some section within the House itself. Catholic hierarch at the time 2 to be 
(Laughter.) Well, I was the more anxious to affiliated under Mr. Gladstone’s bill: Holy Cross, 
because there were allusions | at Clonliffe ; St. Jarlath, Tuam ; Clougoes Wood, 

by other speakers to the views of Noneonfor- | Kildare; St. Patrick s, Armagh; St. Patrick's, 
mists on this subject. Many of you know our Carlow ; College Immaculate Conception, Athlone ; 
member for the | St. Stanislaw, Tullamore ; St. Patrick, Thurle ; 

Vincent, Castlenock ; St. Kyrams, Kil- 


excellent friend Mr. Shaw, the 


county of Cork, a — 4 very much respected | St. 
on all sides of the House for his sound sense and | kenny ; St. Colman, Fermoy; St. + eils, Long- of the land, because a 
ford ; Killaloe Diocesan College, Ennis ; Diocesan | was going to be established by Mr. Chamberlain 
and sir Charles Dilke. (Laughter. ) Now they 


solid character ; though when we — what he 
was with what he is, and remember that he stated | Seminary, Navan. Now I do not cite these names 
in the House of Commons the other night i vicious sense whatever. I cite them as I | all knew that ts occasionally had dreams, and 
was educated in 2 Dissenting our own New College a Cheshunt, | Mr. Arnold tld them that he was further con- 
in, Bristol, and ontypool, merely vinced that Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Chamber - 
hey had established a Roman Catholic 


bat that he is now the leader of the party Spring 
the mouthpiece of the Roman Catholi class of colleges which are likely | lain, when t 
is sometimes tempted to exclaim, as ed to this University, and which are-to | University, would see the error of their ways, an 
f rtion of this one million and a half of | would then become most ardent defenders of the 
connection between the Established Church of 


of Bottom the weaver, ‘ Bless thee, 
which it is proposed to take from the revenue 
Mr. Shaw was kind enough to inform the House of | of the disestablished Church. Now Lam told by | England and the State. For himself he thought 
Commons that the members of the Liberation | some who are 1 * to look with favour upon that Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilke 
Society do not understand their own principle, the project, „We have certain denominational | were as likely to be ardent defenders of the 
n in England and Scotland, and why should | union between Church and State as they 
‘sh a Roman Catholic University, and 


but that he could explain it to them, and show that | education in 
they were bound in consistenc with those prin- | they not have it in Ireland?” Well, in the first | were to establis 
lace, that representation is no Mr. Matthew 


ciples to uphold this bill. Well, all I can say 1, 
with Cassius, matter of fact. So far as higher education is con- Arnold woul 
+ tests Sen * mine own part cerned, the exact reverse is the far f limbo of sweetness and light. (Laughter. ) Touch- 
glad to learn of no lemen. confirming an ing the bill in Parliament, Mr. Lowe 
d colleges of this country, speakers the other night to talk abou 


But Mr. Shaw did not condescend to tell as wherein the whole | spe 
we were inconsistent with our principles, and all | tendency of our legislation for twenty-five years | not about the details, and de 
we have to do is to endeavour to ascertain what has been towards unsectarianism, As you are sion of the clauses; but for his (Lord Edmond's) 

our blindness | aware, the state of the case as r our two great | part, he did not see how they could talk about the bill 


our duty is by such construction as 
will allow us to put upon our Owe national Universities 18 this—that anyone, what- | without talking about the clauses, 
Now what is the present scheme? 1 | ever his religious opinions, may now enter any of | were the essence of it. No argument a 
only hard who | the Oxford or Cambridge colleges, and he is free | him to be more disastrous than the Parliamentary 
during his underg unte career for all | argument, which invited the House to read the 
single clause of 


that it is a project for handing mpete 
the and 1 — exhibitions, and | bill 2 second time, every 
0 


om the revenue niversity 
eclares himself to be a | which they might disapprove of in the hope that 
be made afterwards in com- 


rder to endow | scholarships ; and unless 
sectarian hear.) We object, | member of the Church of England he cannot be | amendments might 
I do net say to endow Roman Catholic schools, | compelled to attend the college services; and when | mittee. It was improbable that the bill would 
igible not only for a portant to 

i i of the declarations of some 


that is not the gist of my objection to the bill—for | he has taken a degree he is e 
if any portion of this money, is | fellowship, but for the higher honour of serving his | consi 
i it had been the great advantage of Non- 


money, were to go to endow o college as a tutor or lecturer; and when we suc- with whom 1 


Presbyterians, or Methodists, as some ceed, as I think we shall in the long run, in abolish- 
ragmen portions of it may go, I should not the | ing clerical headships and feltowabiipa, these | with the u 
less strenuously object to it. Our objection is not universities so far from being sectarian universities | who differed from them on the Liberal side, but he 
to give public money to Roman Catholic institu - will be really national universities, And I say that held most strongly that it was they and not the 
tions, but to sectarian institutions. Does any man | to adopt such a scheme as that which is now before Nonconformists who were disrupting the Liberal 
gravely doubt, after having read the bill, that the | us, 80 far from being justified by English precedent party. He woul 
account I have given of it is the correct one? Well, | is to take a wholly —— course ; it is to do ia ciples as a safe index im these matters of opinion. 
apart from that, its provisions merely amount to | Ireland what we are undoing in England—it is to | They knew that for 
the establishment of what has been called a Godless rehabilitate the principle o sectarian ascendency | paper with great assiduity 
Universit . But will any man hold that The | and domination in the higher education which we | cated the case of a Roman Catholic University 
O’Conor Don, of all men living, would take any | have 50 long and 80 strenuously and 80 and its endowment ; and they even found that the 
i per was & supporter of this bill. 


even in appearance, in the establishment of successfully conte 
i i ambiguity in the use of | But, on the other hand, they saw that the Daily 
always in the front rank 


part, 
what he would regard as so great a monstrosity as Now there is, again, 2 gross 
; in the argument to which I have | News, which was nearly ys 1 
; beral side when the Liberal 


that, unless he were taking ample compensation in | the word We ge 
i erred. It is said ‘‘ We have sanctioned 
d and Scotland.” Who are battle was to be 


against that im tation? You | ref of the battle on the Li 
fought—they found that the 


her direction 
know in how many ways this bill proposes to | education in 
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talented writers of that newspaper had seen the 
true objeot of this bill, and had pointed out that 
the bill ought not to receive the support of the 
Liberal party. He had indicated in his speech in 
the House of Commons what concessions he thought 
might be fairly made to the Roman Catholics, 
and he was not prepared to say that he 
thought things ought to remain exactly as 
they are. At the same time he felt this bill was 
not one which they or the country or Parliament 
ought to support, and he felt doubly sure of that 
when he saw the gathering in this room to protest 
against it; and he could tell generally; when a 
battle was to be fought, on which side true liberty 
was to be found, because Nonconformists always 
ranged themselves on that side. He was reminded 
of the memorable words of the late Lord Holland, 
uttered in the House of Lords when measures 
relating to the removal of religious disabilities were 
under discussion. He said — Take care how you 
conclude against the Nonconformists on any ques- 
tions of religious liberty; I have seen more of 
them than most men, and I never differed from 
them without finding myself in the wrong.” 


3 lause. ) 


The resolution was then carried unanimously. 

The Rev. J. G. Roarrs, B. A., proposed the second 
and last resolution, as follows :— 

II. The conference expresses an earnest hope that 
there will be such prompt and decided action through- 
out the country as will prevent the passing of a measure 
based on principles opposed to those which have been 
adopted in recent ecclesiastical and educational legis- 
lation, and the practical operation of which is likely to 
prove injurious to the interests of the sister country. 
Personally he objected altogether to the suggestion 
that there was any grievance in the present position 
of the University system in Ireland, and even after 
the suggestion thrown out by Lord Edmund Fitz- 
maurice, and after what had been said about the 
broad liberty which Roman Catholics enjoyed in 
connection with the Queen’s University, he failed 
to see where any grievance laid. He ventured 
to say that Mr. Lyulph Stanley had gone as 
far in the way of concession as was possible 
or desirable, or when he suggested there was 
an educational necessity that might possibly 
lay at the basis of this demand for a new 
University. He contended that it was not 
an educational necessity but an ecclesiastical ambi- 
tion with which they had to deal, and unless they 
went distinctly in the recognition of this fact he did 
not think they would awaken in the country that 
feeling which ought to be awaked on a subject life 
the present; and he failed to see how it would be 
possible to press their claims for more complete 
religious liberty in the English Universities, namely 
the abolition of clerical fellowships and some other 
religious inequalities that remained, if they did 
not to the utmost resist the establishment of sec- 
tarian education in this proposed new University for 
Ireland, With anol to the advice that had 
been given frequently not to divide the Liberal 
pe on questions of this kind, he felt sure, 

owever such advice might be taken in the 
metropolis, that when the merits and demerits 
of this measure were understood in the countr 
there would be a demonstration of feeling whic 
would render the unity of the Liberal party impos- 
sible if the Nonconformists were deserted on an 
occasion like this. (Cheers. ) 

Mr. Alderman M‘ArtuuR, M. P., in seconding 
the resolution, remarked that Mr. Lowe, in the 
speech which he made advocating this measure, 
talked about the Liberal party taking a new depar- 
ture, He believed Mr. Lowe was going directly 
contrary to the r of the Liberal party on 
this point, and if a new departure was to be taken 
he trusted it would be a departure of Mr. Lowe 
himself from the great Liberal party. (Laughter. ) 
He (Mr. M‘Arthur) objected to the bill because it 
would destroy the principles of religious equality 
in Ireland. He was not prepared to give the 
Roman Catholics a position above other denomina- 
tions in Ireland, There was no question that the 
bill would endow Roman Catholics in that country. 
It would endow them with a large sum of money 


over which they would have entire control; and 
he was not prepared to vote such a large 


sum of money, even su ing the Government 
had the control of it. urther, such a scheme 
would introduce an element of discord into Ireland, 
and he asked what would the Established Church 
say, what would Nonconformists say, and what 
would the Wesleyan Methodists say? He had a 
letter from the President of the Wesleyan Confe- 
rence at Belfast saying that such an endowment of 
one denomination would destroy the advantages of 
civil and religious liberty in Ireland. A telegram 
from the representative of the Presbyterian body in 
Ireland also condemned the measure as having the 
object of destroying the Queen’s Colleges. He (Mr. 
M*‘Arthur) denied that the Queen's Colleges had 
been a failure, and believed that they rendered 
ay valuable and important services to Ireland ; 

„ in his opinion, a new University was not 
— — (Hear, hear.) 

r. CRAWFORD MuNROE (secretary to the Queen's 
University Graduates’ Association, which numbers 
over 120 members) said that there were 300 
graduates of the Queen’s University in Ireland 
engaged in the different professions in England— 
in the Church, the law, and the medical profession 
—whilst the number of students who had passed 
through the Queen’s Colleges amounted to 
7,382, of whom no less than 2,291, or 31 per 
dent., were Roman Catholics ; and in estimating 
the value of that statement they must remember 
that the Roman Catholic population was chiefly 


the poorer class, who had not the same 
facilities as the higher classes of people for 
availing themselves of University education. 
The Protestant landed proprietors of Ireland, 
according to the census of 1871, numbered 7,132; 
while the Roman Catholic proprietors were returned 
at 2,849, or 39 per cent. Turning to the learned 
professions, there were 614 barristers in 1871, of 
which number 183, or 29 per cent., were Roman 
Catholics. There were 2,420 physicians and 
surgeons, 830 of whom, or 34 per cent., were 
Roman Catholics ; and out of 1,496 solicitors, 553, 
or 36 per cent., were Roman Catholics ; and taking 
these together, out of a total of 4,530, 34 per cent. 
were Roman Catholics, With these facts before 
them, they could judge what proportion of 
Catholics availed themselves of University 
education. As an association they considered 
this bill, not from a religious or political stand- 
point, but as to how it affected their own Univer- 
sities, and they considered that in the matter of 
endowment the bill would seriously injure the 
= Universities in Ireland; and they went 
urther and said that if the bill passed the present 
Universities must have fair play, and must be put 
in the same position in regard to endowment as the 
proposed new University. (Hear, hear.) On the 
matter of endowment he would point out the enor- 
mous advantages which the proposed University 
would have in regard to the payment of professors, 
and the building of laboratories, museums, &c., 
because there were nine professors in the 
Queen's University who at present received 
less than 200. a year; nine who received 
less than 300“. a year; seventeen who received less 
than 400/. ; eleven who received less than 500/. ; and 
only five who received over 500/. a year, the 
amounts being calculated by fixed salaries, together 
with a certain average of fees. The O’Conor Don 
had stated that the Queen’s University received 
50,000“. a year; but the fact was that each of the 
Queen's Colleges received 7,000/. a year from the 
consolidated fund, which was applied to the payment 
of heads of colleges, professors, servants, &c. ; and 
they received a yearly grant of 1,600/. a year for the 
expenses of gardens, feeding, and light. The Univer- 
sity itself bore the expenses of University officers, 
and the examiners received a yearly grant of from 
4,500/. to 5,000/. a year, that grant being founded 
on estimate. So that the net income of the three 
colleges was slightly over 30, 000“. a year, in addi- 
tion to which there was a sum expended by the 
Board of Works for repair of the colleges, and a 
small sum during the last year or two for the 
increase of professors’ salaries at the Galway Col- 
lege. In all, the annual grant to the Queen’s 
University and Colleges was far under 32, 000“., 
whilst the proposed new college would have some- 
where about 45,000“. In conclusion he remarked 
that the mental calibre of the professors and the 
ability of the *r engaged at the Queen's 
University would bear favourable comparison with 
any other University in the kingdom. He felt 
strongly the importance of removing all religious 
animosities in Ireland; and he had no hesitation 
in saying that. when the history of Ireland for the 
last thirty years was written, the historian would 
point to the present system of mixed education— 
the secular and separate religious education—esta- 
blished in the Queen’s Colleges as one of the great 
agencies for carrying on that work. (Cheers.) 

The resolution was carried meg fey 

On the motion of Dr. Morrison (of the English 
Presbyterian Church), seconded by Mr. GLovER, 
a vote of thanks was passed to the chairman for 
presiding, and the proceedings terminated. 


ECCLESIASTICAL GRANTS IN CEYLON. 


A conference convened by Mr. Alderman 
McArthur, M.P., was held at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel yesterday, to consider what further 
action should be taken to secure the abolition of 
ecclesiastical grants in Ceylon. Mr. McArthur 
presided, and in apenas the proceedings said that 
they were aware that the session before last he had 
brought a motion before the House of Commons on 
the subject of the ecclesiastical grants in Ceylon, 
which was lost by twenty-six only out of a House 
of 268; and that the Times had published a leading 
article on the following day deprecatory of the 
continuance of these unjust subsidies. Since then 
he and the friends of the movement had thought 
that the Government had not paid due attention to 
the various representations made to them, among 
others the despatch of Sir Wm. Gregory, and the 
important memorial to the Queen from above 8,000 
inhabitants of Ceylon, He was glad, therefore, 
of the — which Mr. Ferguson's presence 
in England afforded them of oo on the 
subject of a further agitation. He read letters of 
2 ogy for non - attendance from Sir W. H. ata 
the late Governor of Ceylon, Major Trankell, 
Superintendent of Police in Ceylon, now resident 
for a season at the Isle of Wight, and others. Sir 
William Gregory’s letter was as follows :— 

3, St. George's. place, Hyde Park-corner, S. W. 
May 28, 1879. 
Sin, —I have to acknowledge the receipt of your 


Circular of the 23rd inviting me to attend a meeting on 


Tuesday, the 27th, on the subject of ecclesiastical grants 
in Ceylon, | 
I have an unwillingness, considering my recent rela- 


tions with the Colonial Office, to attend a meeting 


where probably the policy of my former chiefs will be 
strongly impugned, It would be different were I again 
to enter Parliament before this question is set at rest. 
{ should then have no hesitation, indeed, I should feel 
it py duty to co-operate with you both by vote and by 
voice. 


At the same time I consider myself bound to state 
that I entertain quite as strongly as ever the opinions 
expressed to Lord Carnarvon in my despatch on the 
subject of these ecclesiastical grants, nay more, the 
dissensions among the members of the Church of England 
in Ceylon renders the anomaly and injustice of these 


grants still more glariog, if possible, than they were 
before, 


I should have wished to have conferred with Jord 
Carnarvon, in accordance with the intention expressed 
by his lordship to discuss the matter with me, I pre- 
sume that pressure of business prevented this interview 
but it appears to me that it was immaterial, as I could 
alloge no stronger argument against these grants than 
those I have already used, that the heathen population 
of Ceylon are taxed for the support of a religion in 
which they do not believe, and that a large proportion 
of the Christian population is taxed to support a 
Church Establishment of which it strongly disapproves, 
and that this proceeding is justified by might and not 
by right. 

In dealing with this question I trust that the case of 
Ceylon will be considered by itself, and not connected 
in any way with India, with which (providentially) we 
are in no way associated. I remain dir, your obedient 
servant, W. H. GREGORY. 

Mr. Fercuson then gave a graphic and interest- 
ing historical sketch of the imposition of these 
grants, and the agitation for their abolition ; and 
he especially called attention to the fact that 
Ceylon bore its own military expenditure, out of 
which army chaplains were paid, and that these 
grants therefore presented the anomaly of a tax on 
the heathen for the promotion of Christian missions 
to the heathen. r. Gray, of the Ceylon Civil 
Service, and the Rev. Mr. Clark, of the Church 
Missionary Society, having addressed the conference. 
Mr. J. CARVILL WILIAuS spoke in laudatory 
terms of the vigour and ability with which Mr. 
Ferguson had carried on the agitation for the aboli- 
tion of these grants, and said he was sure that con- 
ference would assist him in his efforts on his return 
to Colombo, It was difficult to awaken interest at 
home on any colonial question, but he could fairly 
claim for the Liberation Society that it was not an 
institution for the redress of personal grievances, 
but for the maintenance of the great principle of 
religious equality, not only in England, but every- 
where, and one which had always shown itself 
willing to co-operate with their colonial brethren 
when they could effectively put pressure on the 
Colonial Office. He had great pleasure in moving 
that— , 

This conference expresses its strong sympathy with 
the efforts made in Ceylon to put an end to the 
ecclesiastical grants which inflict so great an injustice 
on the mass of the population of that colony. it also 
expresses a hope that those efforts will be renewed, 
aud will be continued until the grants have been extin- 
guished ; and the conference will be prepared to sup- 
port Mr, Alderman McArthur, M.P., in again submit- 
ting a motion on the subject to the House of Commons, 
and to adopt such other measures as may be advan- 
tageously taken in this country for the purpose of 
abolishing in Ceylon the ecclesiastical subsidies which 
have already ceased in the British colonies which 
possess an independent Legislature, and in several of the 
Crown governed dependencies also, 

The speaker insisted upon the absolute neces- 
sity that there should be continual agitation in 
Ceylon, as otherwise they might be taunted with 
being the supporters of hese who suffered no real 
grievance, for the promotion of their own ulterior 
Am The resolution was seconded by Mr, W. 

ALKER, a Ceylon merchant, supported by Mr, 
RATHBONE Epok, M. P., and carried unanimously. 

On moving a vote of thanks to the chairman, 
Mr. G. C. Wutretey, M. A., suggested that a 
deputation should wait upon the Secre for the 
Colonies during Mr. Ferguson's stay in England, 
and obtain for Her Majesty’s Government a distinct 
answer to the petition which had been forwarded 
to the Colonial Office by Sir William Gregory 
while he was the Governor. Mr. ANDREW 
Dunn seconded, and the Rev. J. Scorr, of the 
Colombo Wesleyan Mission, supported the motion, 
which was carried, and briefly acknowledged by 
the chairman. doing so he endorsed Mr. 
Whiteley’s suggestion as to the roprioty of a 
deputation waiting upon Sir Mic icks- Beach. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY. 


The judges have appointed next Friday for 
delivering judgment in the case of the Bishop of 
Oxford. . 

A Roman Catholic layman having addressed a 
letter to Mr. Gladstone, relative to this speech, 
has received a reply to this effect :—‘‘I hope that 
on consideration you will not feel surprise or pain 
at my belief that the Church of England has an 
important office to discharge, and one not wholly 
limited within her own borders. I had not, how- 
ever, in view an office of proselytism, but a some- 
thing which seems to me higher, and which was 
assigned to the English Church by no less an 
authority within your communion than Count 
Joseph de Mastai.” — 

THE DEAN AND THE WESLEYANS.—The ministers 
attending the annual meeting of the Wesleyan 
District Committee of the Nottingham and Derby 
district, just held at Peterborough, were invited to 
luncheon, and to a service at the cathedral, by the 
Rev. Canon Perowne, the Dean of Peterborough. 
„Both invitations were cordially accepted,” 

A Hint From A Cotony.—The authorities at 
Lindula, Ceylon, have decided that the burial- 
ground at that town is not to be consecrated, and 
steps are to be taken at once to obtain a transfer 
to the trustees appointed, viz., the two clergymen 
in the district 


the lay trustees of the Lindula 
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church. The objection raised to consecration was 
not to the thing itself but to its effects. It was 
argued that the bishop would consecrate only what 
was handed over to him, says the Colombo Observer, 
and subjected to the rules he chose to make, 80 
that all not bond fide members of the Church of 
England” would be excluded from burial, even if 
they or their parents had paid for the ground, 
The ment has an application beyond the con- 
fines of Lindula, or even of Ceylon. 


THE WESLEYANS AND THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 
—At the recent meeting of the Hull District Com- 
mittee of Wesleyan ministers the following resolu- 
tion was adopted: —“ That while recognising the 
friendly attitude of some of the clergy of the Esta- 
blished Church, this committee regrets that in this 
district the difficulties of Methodism are increased 
and its prosperity hindered by the policy and 
teaching of many others of the clergy. Dostrines 
are taught and practices prevail which are Popish in 
their character. Guilds and other societies are formed, 
one condition of membership being a pledge never to 
enter a Nonconformist place of worship. There 
are instances of persecution, and the clergy are in 
many places seeking by subtle means to under. 
mine us, and to alienate our people from us. 

ScoroH CHURCH Patronace.—A Parliamentary 
return has just been issued giving in separate 
columns the number of male and female commu- 
nicants connected with the Established Church in 
each parish in Scotland, and also the number of 
‘adherents ”’—that is to say, persons who attend 
the parish church without being admitted to the 
holy communion, If the return in this latter 
respect had been complete it would have been 


interesting, because it would have given a fair idea 


of the proportion of the people of Scotland who 
remain within the fold of the State Church. But 
the adherents in this return are those who have 
been registered only in parishes where clergymen 
have been appointed under the provisions of the 
Act of 1874, which vested the Church patronage 
of Scotland in the communicants and adherents of 
each parish. As regards the former class, however, 
the return is complete. The results it brings out 
are these: Out of a total population of 3,360,018 
the Church of Scotland claims 515,786 as com- 


municants. Of these 218,411 are males, and | 


297,375 females, who have equal voting power with 
the males. The Church patronage of Scotland is, 
therefore, according to this return, in the hands of 
— = in which the females are in a majority 
of 78,964. 


THE BISHOPRIC OF JERUSALEM.—The death of 
Bishop Gobat leaves vacant this see, which was 
established Fond by England and Prussia, King 
Frederick William made the first appointment. The 
next devolves upon our Government. The Record 
states that the Prime Minister consulted Lord 
Shaftesbury, who was one of the originators of the 
bishopric, as to the kind of man who should be 
appoin His lordship named Canon Tristram, 
asa clergyman whose travels in the East, added to 
his other high qualifications, seemed to point him 
out as a fit successor to the see of Jerusalem. The 
Premier at once intimated that he was familiar with 
Canon Tristram’s literary works, and acted on 
Lord Shaftesbury’s suggestion. The offer was made 
to Canon Tristram on Monday week, and Lord 
Shaftesbury was on the same day authorised by 
Lord Beaconsfield to write to the canon, recom- 
mending his acceptance of the Premier’s offer. 
This was done, but the canon has reluctantly 
declined the offer owing to various difficulties, 
chiefly of a personal and domestic character, having 
reference to the health and education of his large 
family of eight children, as well as the necessity of 
resigning a valuable canonry and other prefer- 
ment more lucrative than that of the bishopric. 
Canon Tristram, therefore, begged a week for con- 
sideration, a permission most courteously granted ; 
but he has with much reluctance finally declined. 


TRE Tatmace Casz.—The trial in which the 
Rev. Dr. de Witt Talmage was charged on common 
fame before his Presbytery on seven specifications, 
with being guilty of deceit and falsehood, and 
which has excited considerable interest in New 
York, terminated on the 8th inst. The Presbytery, 
after a and acrimonious debate, acquitted 
the defendant of the charges preferred against him, 
the voting being twenty-five for acquittal and 
twenty against. A resolution was afterwards 
adopted, expressing heartfelt confidence in Dr. 
Tal as a minister of Christ, and an earnest 
wish that his ministry <= prove the souice of 
rich spiritual influence to his people and to the 
community among whom he laboured. Dr. Tal- 
mage then addressed the Presbytery. He said he 
should go out of the trial with increased hatred for 
everything like sectarianism. Not only had he the 
sympathy of the entire Presbyterian Church (a 
handful of the Presbytery excepted), but he had 
the sympathy of the Methodist, the Baptist, the 
Congregational, the Reformed, the Episcopal, and 
the Catholic Churches, Though he was a Protes - 
tant, in one respect he preferred the Catholic 
Church. The Catholic had only one Pope, while 
in the Protestant denominations they had a hundred. 
Some of the brethren of the Presbytery had said 
that they did not like his mode of preaching He 
just as much disliked theira; but he would let 
them have their way if they would let him have 
his. He also mentioned that before one word of 
evidence was taken on the trial those newspaper 

entlemen gave him the names of those who would 

nally vote against him, and they made but one 
m e. He concluded by invoking a benediction 
on the assembly, and then, in company with his 


| wife, hurriedly left the building. It is stated that 


Dr. Talmage is about to visit London. 

Mx. GLADSTONE AND THE WORK OF THE CHURCH 
or EncLanp.—The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone 
was a prominent speaker at the annual meeting of 
the Additional Curates’ Society, held last week at 
yi Rooms, the Primate in the chair. He 
said :— 

I think, as a want of home missions, the work of this 
society ought to be commended to the favourable notice 
of the British public, It will be observed that hers the 
case is different from others, as the whole of the money 
subscribed reaches the purpose for which it is sub- 
scribed. I have said with truth—but it is not for me 
to ascend to the higher regions of this question; I 
cannot presume to take more than an external view 
of it—but taking an external view of it, looking at 
the acknowledged excellence of the purpose, at the 
total absence of objection on any ground, at the 
comprehensiveness of the report in which the 
design has been worked out, and the assistance it 
gives to the performance of the best of all work, 
the spiritual work of the Church, I must say that you 
have not reached that point at which addition can no 
longer be made to the income of the society. You have 
reached the point when great difficulty is found in 
epplytog the means to the end, and in which your 
liberality may be stigmatised as a scandal. I hope that 
this large and attentive meeting may be taken to convey 
a different opinion. All of us, I think, believe that the 
difficulties of the Church of England are great. She 
has had disputes to encounter, and she may have more. 
She has bad controversies within and without, and we 
cannot hope that the voice of controversy will all at 
once be lulled. It is not difficult to find matter for 
criticism, but wishing above all things to know the 
truth, and not wishing to conceal from ourselves any of 
our own defects, I believe that we here assembled, and 
thousands, tens of thousands, and millions outside 
these walls, are united in the firm belief that the 
Church of England has still a great work to perform for 
herself, the people, and the kingdom at large ; and we 
are therefore justified in earnestly desiring those who 
become acquainted with what takes place amongst us 
to-day, to do their best to enable her to discharge one 
of the foremost and one of the holiest portions of the 
work. (Loud cheers.) 


Beligions und Benominutionsl Nebos. 


— 

The Merchants’ Lecture will be delivered every 
Tuesday during the month of June by the Rev. 
Henry Allon, D.D., of Canonbury, at the King’s 
Weigh House-Chapel. The service commences at 
12 o' clock, and lasts for one hour. 

SPALDING.—A new chapel in connection with 
the Free Methodists was opened at Spalding, Lin- 
colnshire, on Thursday, by the Rev. J. Adcock, 
of Sheffield. The chapel is capable of holding 
1,200 persons, and cost upwards of 4,0002. 

THe Mernopist NRW ConNeEXION have decided 
in favour of removing the college from near Shef- 
field into the Manchester circuit, one of the reasons 
for the proposed change being that it would bring 
the students within easy access of the Owens 
College. 

WESLEYAN THANKSGIVING Funp.—At a series 
of Wesleyan meetings held at Liverpool last week 
there was received or promised nearly 17, 000“. 
towards the Thanksgiving Fund. The highest dona- 
tion was 5 000“, and the lowest ls. In the Not- 
tingham and Derby district 4.0007. has been pro- 
mised. The fund is now nearly 150,000“. The 
executive committee have, within the last few 
days, made a further distribution of 8, 300l., the 
total amount so distributed being 24 900/. 

MISSIONS IN CENTRAL AFRICA.—The American 
Missionary Association has decided to accept the 
proposition of Mr. Arthington, of Leeds, accom- 
panied with 15,000dols., to occupy a district in 
Central Africa which lies south of Abyssinia and 
north of the Victoria Nyanza. It is accessible by 
the Nile, and steamers can be used on the Nile and 
its tributaries so as to facilitate communication with 
different tribes. The American Missionary Asso- 
ciation is now making an = for 35, 000dols. 
more to start the mission. About ten missionaries 
will be required. The two French missionary 
expeditions to Ujiji and the Victoria Nyanza have 
reached their destinations successfully. The Abbé 
Debaize, the French explorer, paid by the French 
Government, who has been till recently so success - 
ful, appears to have been deserted by his porters, 
and is said to be reduced to great straits. 

NW BArNeET.—The memorial stone of a new 
Congregational Church at New Barnet was laid on 
Saturday by Mr. Samuel Morley, M. P. The general 
style of the new building, which is already in pro- 
gress, the walle being several feet above the ground, 
may be described as 13th century Gothic, and it 
will est about 560 persons, but accommodation may 
be found for 20 more. The weather was favourable, 
and there was a goodly number of the residents of 
the neighbourhood present, including several 
ministers of other denominations. The * J. C. 
Harrison, of Camden Town, offered a dedicatory 
prayer, after which the Rev. G. Twentyman, the 
pastor, read a short statement, in which he spoke 
of the growth of the church and congregation since 
they first met in tho adjoining schoolroom, which 
had necessitated the building of this larger place of 
worship. The stone having been laid with the cere- 
mony usual on such occasions, Mr. Morley, after ex- 
pressing his hearty desire for the prosperity of the 
undertaking, said that while he continued faithful 
to the principles which Congregationlists professed, 
he thought they should look with less anxiety to 
the mere extension of their denomination, and 
more to the pure simple preaching of the Gospel. 
The t difficulty pressing on all bodies of 


Christians at the present day was the growing in- 


disposition of the people, both of the working class 
and middle class, to attend any place of worship at 
all, and he had a strong impression that if the 
churches were to be more successful in bringing 
people to Christ they must take a kindly interest 
in their social condition, and that the minister must 
be supported in his endeavours by the hearty co- 
operation of the members of the church. He 
believed thatif all the population were to present 
themselves at the various places of worship in Lon- 
don on Sunday morning next, more than a million 
of them would be unable to find seats, but at present 
not more than one-half of those that were provided 
were occupied, Addresses were also delivered by 
the Rev. Dr. Henry Allon, of Islington, on the 
position of the Independents towards the church 
generally, and by the Rev. F. Crozier, Wesleyan 
minister, of New Barnet. The company were after- 
wards entertained at luncheon in the schoolroom, 
Mr. Morley again presiding, at which several other 
addresses were delivered, and Mr. J. Dowd, the 
treasurer, stated that the building contract for the 
new chapel was 5991/. Towards this sum 3,010. 
had been already subscribed, besides the sums laid 
that day on the memorial stone. Several additional 
subscriptions were then announced, including one 
of 100/. from the chairman. 


THE GREAT BULGARIAN DEMONSTRATION 
AT PHILIPPOPOLIS. 


In our Jast number we quoted extracts from an 
interesting letter received from the capital of 
Eastern Roumelia relative to the course of events 
in that Principality, but were unable to find room 
for the account it contained of the national demon- 
stration at Philippopolis on the birthday of the 
Czar, when the population took advantage of the 
parade of the Russian troops to testify their grati- 
tude to the Emperor of Russia, and their unanimous 
feeling in favour of the independence of the province 
of Turkish dictation. Our correspondent sends the 
following details relative to the unique spectacle he 
witnessed :— : 

At an early hour on Monday morning (the 
28th April) the streets of Philippopolis began to 
resound with the tramp of armed men arriving 
in detachments from the more distant villages, each 
company being headed by a banner of more or less 
elaborate pretensions. Many of the flags bore in- 
scriptions, but the favourites were composed of the 
national colours, green, red, and white, with the 
motto, Liberty or Death.” As detachment after 
detachment arrived in the capital of Eastern 
Roumelia, they made their way to a broad level 
grassy plain to the east of the city, and imme- 
diately adjoining the great chaussée which leads to 
Adrianople. Here the men bivouacked with mili- 
tary precision in long lines, each village gymnasium 
being separated fromthe other. During the day I 
3 a visit to the encampment, and spent some 

ours in watching the behaviour of the men. In 
very many cases the wives and families of the 
volunteers had accompanied them from their distant 
homes, bringing with them provisions for the two 
days’ stay in Philippopolis, and nothing could ex- 
ceed the good nature and enthusiasm which 
appeared to animate all. Arms were piled in 
regular military fashion, and while men and 
women refreshed themselves after their long 
tramp in the hot sun, they gossiped of 
the coming fete, of the new national life which 
seemed to be opening up for them, of the 
probability or otherwise of the Turkish Govern- 
ment sending troops into their country, and the 
necessity of their doing their utmost to repel the 
new Moslem invasion. The afternoon was spent in 
drill preparatory to the morrow, or in a stroll 
through the bazaars and shady streets of Philippo- 
polis. Philippopolis this morning was early astir, 
and long before the mists from the Maritza had been 
dissipated by the sun, every Bulgarian and Greek 
householder had the front of his dwelling decorated 
with flowers and evergreens, while, schiematic hate 
being for the moment buried in the universal joy of 
the promise of a new communal existence, the Bul- 
garian and the Greek flags were blended from many 
a roof with that of Russia. Every shop and bazaar 
in the city was closed, and in droskies, or voitures, 
the youth and beauty of Philippopolian society made 
their way to the review ground—the common people 
streaming out in crowds, clean, happy, and joyous. 

The Russian garrison no less than the Bulgarian 
National Guard had been early under arms, and by 
nine o'clock the whole of the troops, numbering not 
less than 30,000, were drawn up in a square, the 
centre of which was an open marque, fitted up with 
a temporary altar, and with seats forthe accommo- 
dation of the élite of the society of the capital. On 
one side of the square were three fine regiments of 
Russian infantry, in span-new uniforms; on the 
west were a squadron of the Bulgarian yeomanry, a 
sotnia of Cossack lancers, a sotnia of dragoons ; on 
the south, four batteries of field artillery, 
and one of mountain guns; and on the 
west side a battalion of Bulgarian militia, 
quite equal in bearing, dress, and drill to 
the Russian infantry of the Line. Then came the 
„% National Guard,” ranged in battalions. Nor was 
Young Bulgaria 2 — for the students at 
the High School of rn turned out in a 
neat uniform, and presented as attractive an appear- 
ance as ever did the volunteer companies of 
Eton or Harrow-on-the-Hill. Colonel Korsakoff, 
the organiser of the militia of Eastern Roumelia, and 
the moving spirit in the formation of the National 
Guard, was in command of the Bulgarian legions, 


and General Poltaroffsky, commander of the 5th 
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Division of the Russian army of occupation, was in 
command of the whole troops. Exactly at ten 
o’clock General Stolepine, 
Eastern Roumelia, attended by a brilliant staff, 
rode on to the review-ground, and was received 
with ringing cheers, alike by the populace as by 
the soldiery. As the general rode down the lines 
of the Russian troops the soldiers huzzaed, the 
bands played, and banners waved, but this demon- 
stration was quiet and apathetic compared with 
that which awaited the cavalcade as it passed in 
and out among the forty battalions into which the 
Bulgarian guard had been divided. Fully two- 
thirds of these were armed with Klinker or Martini 
rifles, the others with only old guns or flint-locks, 
or without any arms save a stick. Those with 
rifles duly presented arms in a steady soldier-like 
fashion ; those behind, having no arms to present, 
raised a wild cheer, to which emphasis was given 
by thousands of caps being thrown into the air. 
Women who surrounded the guard, watching with 
pride their husbands, brothers, sons, the defenders 
of their country, and no longer the slaves of a domi- 
nant race, also lent their treble to what Lord 
Beaconsfield would have called the diapason of 
liberty which resounded heavenwards. 
The general and his staff then strode up to the 
eee in the centre of the square, and there the 
ulgarian Exarch, assisted by several priests, con- 
ducted mass, special reference being made to the 
Czar, whose birthday it was. During mass the 
artillery fired a salute of 101 guns, and at the close 
five gentlemen, deputed by the Assembly of Notables, 
approached General Stolepine, and in the name of 
the whole population of the province conveyed to 
him their best wishes for the health and long life 
of the Emperor Alexander. They expressed their 
detestation at the dastardly attack recently made 
upon the Czar's life, their happiness at his 
providential escape, and their hope that His Impe- 
rial Majesty would be spared to complete the work 
of liberation and reform to which his life had been 
devoted. General Stolepine assured the deputa- 
tion that he should inform his Imperial master of 
the message so happily expressed and so oppor- 
tunely given, It may be stated here that General 
Stolepine despatched to the Emperor at Livadia the 
message, and in the evening the Ozar sent a message 
by telegraph in reply thanking the Ninth Corps and 
the whole of the population of Roumelia for their good 
wishes. This message was read at a féte given by 
the 17th Regiment of the Fifth Division at Bunard- 
jik, and evoked such a demonstration of enthu- 
siasm as I have seldom before witnessed. To return 
to the review. The troops having been got into posi- 
tion they marched past General Stolepine and 
his staff, beside whom were the foreign consuls 
and the representatives of Philippopolis society. 
Little but praise can be given to the Russian troops, 
more especially the artillery. The Cossacks 
afforded amusement by exhibiting a grand charge. 
It was more interesting and to the purpose tostudy 
the behaviour cf the Bulgarians. First of all came 
the squadron of their cavalry militia, or yeomanry. 
They are mounted on small native horses, are 
dressed in dark green tunic, with large top-boots, 
and ahigh busby or fur, Their appearance is quite 
equal to that of any yeomanry regiment in Great 
Britain, and their drill was remarkably good. 
Indeed, they kept better line, and appeared to have 
their small but hardy horses more in hand, than the 
Cossacks when at the trot past. The infantry 
militia I have already spoken of asa fine soldierlike 
body of men, well behaved, and remarkably well 
drilled. Then came the parade of the Bulgarian 


National Guard, as the gymnasts now prefer to be 
called. The first twelve battalions were thoroughly 
armed, and they appeared to have been longer 
under discipline than the others, being indeed from 


Philippopolis and the immediate neighbourhood. 


They were officered by men from the militia, their 
drill-instractors being acorporal and a private to each 
company of a hundred, from the same body. There 
is compulsory drill twice a-week, and voluntary 
drill every afternoon and evening. In the ordinary 
acceptation of the word, they are not possessed of 
a uniform, but some attempt at distinction of dress 
had been made. I refer now, and specially, to the 
Some of 
the companies were dressed in blue cotton blouses, 
some in white ; all had the national black sheep- 
skin cap, with a brass Bulgarian cross in 
front. According to the village from which 
— came, some had ornamented their rifles 
with a sprig of evergreen, some with a spray 
of a = grass, others with the drooping 

Some companies were dis- 
tinguish: d by the dark brown jacket of the peasant, 
red waist shawls, and their limbs swathed with 
These twelve battalions 
marched past with great steadiness, wheeled with 
precision quite wonderful, and performed other 
manceuvres with an exactitude which was altogether 
They were possessed of good 
shoulder strape, an ammunition pouch, and a tin 
canteen. I estimated the whole number of the 
Bulgarian guard at rather over 20,000, and of that 
number about 14,000 would be armed. In the first 
twelve battalions there would be 10,000; and the 
other 4,000 who bore rifles were mainly comprised 
in the leading companies of the other battalions. 
Many of these battalions to a military eye might be 
reckoned nothing but a mob, and yet they had a 
certain amount of drill; for they marched well, 
and knew how to wheel in column. They had, 
however, it was very plain, been little disciplined, 
for as they approached the general and his staff 
they broke into a cheer, and carried away by their 
own enthusiasm they lost all sense of military order, 


first twelve battalions spoken of above. 


gold of the laburnum. 


grey felt mocassins. 


praiseworthy. 


overnor General of 


and literally began to run towards the saluting 
oint. When one thought of what these poor men 
ad suffered, of how patiently they had borne 
. tyranny and taxation, , witnessing their 
ijouses burned, their crops destroyed, their cattle 
plundered, their wives and sisters murdered or 
outraged—when one remembered that they had 
but lately come to realise that such scenes so recent 
and so fresh had now become again impossible— 
that they were gone as years beyond the flood” 
—that for them there was now a possibility of 
sowing in surety and reaping in peace— 
harsh judgment upon this sudden outbreak of 
enthusiasm and this bursting of the bonds of mili- 
tary restraint was impossible— 
And I ee at any mortal thing, 

"Tis that I may not weep. 
Through the efforts of a few officers the run was 
brought to a stop, and they thereafter completed the 
march past in all decency and in order, and took up 
the positions assigned to them in the field. General 
Stolepine again rode round the ranks, drinking to 
the health of the Czar before each battalion, and to 
the National Guard also, drinking their health. 
These sentiments were received with renewed cheer- 
ing and throwing caps in the air. Being asked by 
General Stolepine a little later what I thought of 
the demonstration, I recounted it pretty much as 
iven above, to which the general assented cor- 
ially, adding the words, ‘‘ A year ago these men 
were little better than animals, driven hither and 
thither by the Turks. Now they are men, and 
realise that they have the rights and duties of men.“ 
At the expense of the notables assembled in 
Philippopolis the guard were entertained to a dinner, 
served to them on the review-field, and the after- 
noon was spent in dancing and other innocent 
amusements : 
At a garden party given in honour of the occasion 
on a mountain near Philippopolis called Bunardjik, 
by the officers of the 17th Regiment of the Fifth 
Division of the Russian Arniy, I had the pleasure 
of meeting between four and five hundred of the 
leading inhabitants of the capital. And in this 
assembly one was, if not astonished, at least 
— to encounter all the courtly graces of the 
est European society, to listen to intelligent, often 
highly-cultured, conversation, and hear the position 
of the country and local politics discussed with a 
moderation to be expected but seldom in the salons 
of London. There was a general consensus of 


opinion that the presence of the Turk could not 


again be tolerated, and that if the Moslem troops 
were forced upon them they must sacrifice every- 
thing in the endeavour to repel them across the 
frontier. Beyond this sentiment, invariably 
expressed with a suppressed energy which was con- 
vincing in its earnestness, there was every indica- 
tion to accept calmly in the meantime what Europe 
might deem best for the development of the 
autonomous province of Eastern Roumelia. 


Obituary, 


— — 


Mr. WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, the American 
Abolitionist, died at New Vork on Saturday, in his 
seventy-fifth year. Mr. Garrison was a native of 
Massachusetts, and was originally apprenticed to a 
shoemaker and afterwards toa printer. While very 
oung he began to write for the press, and soon 
pe the editor of a paper published at Balti- 
more which advocated the abolition of slavery. He 
expressed his views in such an outspoken manner 
that he was prosecuted for libel and imprisoned 
for two months. After his release he went to 
Boston, and on January 1, 1831, commenced there 
the publication of the Liberator, another anti- 
slavery journal. He conducted this paper for 
thirty-four years, sometimes at great personal risk, 
for he was frequently threatened with assassination, 
and on one occasion was dragged through the 
streets, and narrowly escaped with his life from an 
attempt made to murder him. He was president 
of the American Anti-Slavery Society for twenty- 
two years. In an obituary notice of the deceased 
the Echo says :— gay ee : 
When he commenced the vast majority of those to 
whom he e; were not merely 9 but bitterly 
hostile. e can hardly conceive the difficulties that 
lay before him. He had to fight not the South only, 
but the whole Union. Southern States might publicly 
set a price upon his head, but it was from Northern 
rowdies that the daily threats of assassination came, 
Garrison seems to have begun his career as a journalist 
by writing, like Frankliv, for the local paper in whose 
printing office he was engaged. He was then eighteen 
years of age. Arrived at manhood, he made an un- 
successful journalistic venture on his own account ; 
but the Free Press was a failure, and in 1827 he had 
charge of a temperance paper in Boston. Two years 
later he assisted Mr. Benjamin Lundy, of Baltimore, in 
editing the Genius of Universal Emancipation, On 
account of his exposures of the evils of the internal 
slave-trade Garrison was fined for libel, and, being 
unable to pay, was thrown into gaol, where he remained 
fur two months, till Arthur Tappan, of New York, paid 
bis fine. In 1831 he commenced the publication of the 
Liberator at Boston. There is a close similarity in his 
resolute utterances at the outset and a famous expres- 
sion of our own Premier. I will be heard,” said Gar- 
rison. ‘‘The time will come when you will hear me,” 
said Mr. Disraeli. Both exhibit the same indomitable 
perseverance, but in nothing else were they alike. The 
one had audacious genius, the other a martyr’s forti- 
tude ; the one had devouring ambition, the other pro- 
phetic power; the one pressed ail things into the 
service of himself, the other was the willing servant of 
the slave ; the one manipulated parties to serve his own 
end, the other trampled upon party in the cause of 


bumanity. 


The Liherator soon ooncentrated upon itself the fury 
of the slaveholders and the politicians, and yet it was 
but apparently a very feeble thing It was reported 
to me,“ wrote H. G. Otis, by the city officers that 
they had ferreted out the paper and its editor; that 
his office was an obscure hole, his only visible auxiliary 
a negro boy, and his supporters a few insignificant 
persons of all colours.“ Undeterred by threats, and 
even open violence, Garrison went on his way. Pro- 
slavery ruffianism burnt down antislavery halls and 
murdered anti-slavery advocates ; even Garrison him- 
self was with difficulty rescued from a Boston mob who 
intended to kill him. In 1833 he visited England, and 
on his return organised the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, of which he remained president for twenty- 
two years, till its work was accomplished. As time 
rolled on earnest and able men rallied to his side, 
until at last the old political parties had to face the 
question, and the Free Soil—afterwards the Republican 
—party became more and more directly antagouistio to 
the slave power. In 1865 the Liberator was discon- 
tinued, as its work was done. Two years after Mr. 
Garrison visited England, and was the guest of Mr. 
Bright, the Duke of Argyll, George Thompson, Earl 
Russell, and other distinguished men at St. James's 
Hall, who united in giving to the arti-slavery chief the 
honour which was his due. 

Mr. James Grant, formerly editor of the 
Morning Advertiser, died at his residence, Cornwall - 
road, Bayswater, on Friday last, at the age of 
seventy-seven. Mr. Grant was in early life a 
printer, and in 1827 started the Higin Courier. He 
afterwards came to London, and joined the staff of 
the Morning Chronicle. In 1850 he was Angee 
editor of the Morning Advertiser, and held that 
post for twenty years. He was the author of 
many publications, of which his Recollections of 
the Houses of Lords and Commons,” and The 
Newspaper Press ; its Origin, Progress, and Present 
Position,” were perhaps the best known; but 
several of his religious works have passed through 


Heavenly Home, and The End of all Things.“ 


Mr. Epwarp BackHovusk, of Sunderland, a 
wealthy Quaker banker, died on Thursday last, at 
Hastings. His name (says the Northern Echo) is 
associated with all the benevolent and unsectarian 
educational institutions of the district. He was a 
warm friend of the British School, and the Indus- 
trial aud Reformatory Schools received from him 
an energetic support. He also took a leading part 
in the foundation of the Young Men and Youn 

Women’s Christian Associations. It is — 
taat he distributed over 10,000“. per annum in 
private charities. Mr. Backhouse, who was also a 
minister of the Society of Friends, was a warm 
suporter of the Peace Society and the United 
Kingdom Alliance. He took especial interest in 
fallen women, and for eighteen years has supported 
a refuge for them called the Smyrna House Home. 
Mr Backhouse was also president of the Northern 
Counties’ League for the repeal of the C.D. Acts. 


Mr. G. F. Ancas.—A telegram from Adelaide 
announces the death, on the 15th inst., of Mr. 
George Fife Angas, well known for nearly forty 
years in the City of London as a merchant and a 
shipowner, and equally well known for his con- 
nection with the colonisation of South Australia. 
Mr. Angas was born at Newcastle-on-Tyne on the 
lst of May, 1879, and identified himself during the 
early years of his life with several religious and 
philanthropic institutions, more particularly the 
establishment of Sunday-schools and sailors’ socie- 
ties. He also originated the National and Pro- 
vincial Bank of Eugland. He took a leading part 
in founding and colonising South Australia, esta- 
blished the South Australian Company, the Bank 
of South Australia, and the Union Bank of 
Australia, and was chairman of the London boards 
of direction of all these companies until he resigned 
on leaving England to settle in South Australia in 
1850. He was elected a member of the fi; repre- 
sentative Parliament in that colony, and coatinued 
to sit in it for many years. 


pon 


The Cologne Gazette st ates that the villa of Mario 


mine of Roman ruins. Photographs of all the finds 
are being made. The coins found extend into the 
fourth century. A number of articles, including a 
lock, spear-heads, jugs and pitchers, and a serving 
dish, have been collected from among the broken 
tiles and other rubbish which encumber the founda- 
tions. : 
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tion often observed in children. the surprising efficacy 
of Dr. de Jongh’s Oil is thus described by Dr. Kiward 
Carey: It is in the dis. ases incidental to childhood 
that mainly depend on the wal-assimilation of the food 
in the pale cachectic child, when the anxious practi- 
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owers of life are low, it affords nourishment to the 
Cade when none other can be borne; it furnishes the 
frame with fat ic a truly wonderful manner; and ad- 
ministered as it is d Holland, to the delicate and puny 
child, who, thougt sot considered ill, is in that state 
of impaired health which would favour the development 
of disease, its extraordinary effects will soon be visible, 
after having taken it for a short period, in a return to 
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which will be accomplished by no other remedy with 
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Brown Cod Liver Oil is sold only in capsuled imperial 
half-pints, 2s. 6d. ; pints, 48. 94. ; quarts, 9s. ; wiih his 
stamp and sigpature and the signature of his sole con- 
signees on the capsule and the label under wrapper, by 


all chemists. Sole eousignees, Ansar, Harford, and Co, 
77, Strand, Lundon.—[ADVT. } 
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EnRATUM.—In the letter of Hibernicus,” which 
appeared in our last number, the extract from the 
Dublin Even ing Mail should have ended with the 
words to which he had been subjected.” The rest of 
the small print should have stood in larger type as part 
of the letter, and not as a quotation from the Mazi. 
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THE WEEK. 


THE wearisome Afghan war is now definitely 
at anend. The negotiations between Yakoob 
Khan and Major Cavagnari resulted on Monday 
in the signing of a Treaty of Peace. The 
terms, so far as they are known, are compara- 
tively easy for the Ameer. He is to receive a 
subsidy of six lacs of rupees annually from the 


Indian Government, to allow a British Resident | 


at Cabul and British agents on the frontier, 
to place the foreign affairs of Afghanistan 
under the control of the Indian Viceroy, and 
to be supported by the British Government 
against foreign aggression.“ Candahar, 
Jellalabad, and ultimately Dakka, are to be 
evacuated; the Pishin, the Kurum, and 
the Sibi Valleys are to be annexed, and 
our frontier is to extend beyond the Khyber 
Pass. Weshall thus have in our rear a multi- 
tude of wild tribes, who can bring into the field 
many thousands of armed men. But the treaty is 
said to contain valuable commercial concessions. 
If the correspondent of the Standard is to be 
credited, we are far from being freed from 
Afghan anxieties by the signing of the new 
treaty. He states that Yakoob’s troubles are 
only now beginning. He will have hard work 
to establish himself solidly upon his father’s 
Prone, and the reports from Candahar leave 

o room for doubt that our withdrawal from 
that city would be followed by irruptions from 
Herat, where the rival parties stand face to 
face. If by the autumn the Ameer has not 
succeeded in crushing all his foes, he will 

robably request that cur troops may remain 
at Candahar till matters are more settled. In 
fact, Afghanistan is seething with intrigue and 
revolt, and the nature of the help that we can 
render to enable Yakoob to retain his authority 
in his distant province, Badakshan, is a most 
anxious question.” We rejoice at the conclu- 
sion of peace, but could wish that the prospect 
beyond was more promising. 


While the proposals made by the Home 
Government for meeting the serious financial 
crisis in India—of which ve have spoken else- 
where—can be viewed with satisfaction, the 
news from our Eastern Empire is not cheering. 
Cholera prevails over a wide area in the Pun- 
jfub, and the famine in Cashmere—which is not 
a British dependency, though a protected State— 
is assuming serious proportions. The outburst 
of agrarian crime in the Deccan, in the shape 
of Dacoity,“ or highway robbery and 
outrages by armed bands, has required the 
_ presence of a large force of infantry and cavalry 
in the country, which bas dispersed some of the 
bands, though a complete panic prevails in the 
remote villages. The outbreak is but a sign of 
the social discontent which is not limited to 
one province of India, and which has of course 
been neglected by a Government more intent 
upon external Imperial objects than in pro- 
moting the interests of the vast population. 


At length the Russian Government seem to 
be getting the mastery of the widespread 
Nihilist conspiracy by the stern repressive 
measures to which they have had recourse. 
The most important step to that end was the 
discovery of the secret press at St. Petersburg, 
next door to one of the public offices, where the 
famous Nihilist journal Fatherland and Free- 
dom” was printed, and the arrest of all con- 
cerned in its production. At Kieff, also, the 
very focus of the revolutionary party, the 
conspiracy has been, to a large extent, 
stamped out. Fourteen persons, some of 
them of considerable position, have been just 
tried by court-martial in that city, and 
convicted of belonging to an illegal association 


which aimed at overthrowing the State, &o. 
Some were condemned to death, and others, 
including three women, to imprisonment or 
penal servitude. But the trials made public 
are few, and numbers are secretly carried off to 
prison or exile. In various districts the Nihilists 
have created panic by threats of incendiarism, 
which, as at Orenburg, have been carried into 
effect. Buton the whole the governors-general 
appointed by the Ozar are using their unlimited 
powers with great effect. The warmer weather 
has enabled them to despatch some ot their 
victims to Siberia, and we learn from Nishni- 
Novgorod on the Volga that during the summer 
further batches will be drafted off into exile, 
amountirg in all to upwards of 15,000 souls. 


Happily the Czar has at length become con- 
vinced that mere repression will not suffice to re- 
move widespread discontent. The time seems to 
have come when constitutional remedies will be 
tried. According to a Paris paper the Emperor 
lately appointed a committee to draw up a 
scheme for the introduction of Parliamentary 
institutions into his dominions. This com- 
mittee is stated to have terminated its labours 
upon a Draught Constitution, which has been 
forwarded to Livadia for submission to His 
Majesty. The outline of this important scheme 
—the first serious attempt at constitutional 
reform in Russia—is thus sketched by the 
Daily Telegraph :— 


This document proposes to establish in the Russian 
capital a Chamber of Representatives, elected for three 


-years by the Provincial Assemblies of each so-called 


Government. The Assemblies in question can only 


elect deputies from among their own members; and the 


Imperial Government will have the right to nominate | 


two deputies from each of its State departments, who 
will enjoy the same Parliamentary rights and privileyes 
accorded to members by election. This Chamber will 
hold three or four sessions every year, the duration of 
which will be predetermined. The first session of each 
year will be opened by the Emperor in person, or by a 
delegate of his direct nomination. The Chamber will 
discuss and pronounce its opinion by vote — all 
questions of public interest laid before it by the 
several Ministries of State, the Provincial Assemblies, 
or the command of the Emperor. Each Minister will 
prepare a detailed programme of the business apper- 
taining to his department, which will be considered by 
the Chamber, examined by the Council of State, and 
checked by the Emperor. The Chamber's privileges 
will not extend to dealing with — of foreign 
policy, of home administration, or of police regulations, 
except when such questions shall be laid before it by the 
Czar's express order. It will possess no right of initia- 
tive in the framing of bills, or of discussion upon ques- 
tions arising from private petitions directly addressed 
to itself or its Speaker, or of criticism upon Govern- 
mertal acts. But each Deputy will be permitted to 
put questions to the official representatives of the Crown, 
who will be guided io their replies by the interests and 
dignity of the reigning Sovereign. 


The arrangements relative to the settlement 
of the Balkan provinces proceed satisfactorily. 
While Bulgaria is being rapidly evacuated by 
the Russian troops, Prince Alexander I. has 
been to show himself at the Courts of Vienna 
and Berlin—and has received an invitation to 
visit Balmoral, whither he will be accompanied 
by his brother, who is an officer in the British 
Navy. This is one of the many indirect 
signs of the good understanding that 
now prevails between Russia and England. 
Aleko Pasha has left Constantinople for 
Eastern Roumelia, but General Stolepine has 
been ordered to await his arrival at Philip- 
popolis, assist at his installation, and smooth 
down the disappointment of the popula- 
tion. That ceremony was to have taken place 
yesterday, but no information on the subject 
has yet come to hand. Further delay may 
have become necessary owing to a Turkish 
difficulty. The Sultan has insisted that on this 
important occasion the new Governor-General 
shall wear an Oriental fez, which the Roumelians 
regard as the symbol of Ottoman rule, instead 
of a European hat, which he prefers. To the 
Porte the question is characteristically childish ; 
an ill-tiined exhibition of spite against a 
national sentiment which it cannot suppress. 
In the present higbly sensitive state of feeling 
at Philippopolis, as explained by our corre- 
spondent elsewhere, this intervention of the 
Sultan may have serious consequences, in spite 
of General Stolepine’s assurance to my 
prince” that he will be welcomed by the 
cordial acclamations of the entire population.” 
Most of the members of the International 
Commission are already at Philippopolis, and 
are said to haye received from the St. 


Petersburg Government a claim of twenty- 
three million of francs as the cost of the 
Russian occupation of that Principality, where 
two army corps still remain. If so, the new 
Governor-General will from the outset find 
himself in an embarrassing position. 


At Constantinople English influence still 
appears to be on the wane. Weare now told 
that the Sultan is very favourably disposed“ 
towards the Khedive of Egypt, whose mother 
has been sent from Cairo with well-filled chests 
of treasure, and that the Porte is offering 
strenuous opposition to the publication of 
the report of the Financial Commission, 
which establishes the existence of admini- 
strative abuses and corruption, and esti- 
mates the actual Turkish deficit at 13,000, 0007. 
The proposed Western loan has not yet 
been arranged; and as to the Greek frontier 
question the Powers have proposed further 
direct negotiations between the two Govern- 
ments before they are called upon to intervene, 
Meanwhile the Cabinet of Athens, wearied with 
the long delays, talks of preparing for the 
mobilisation of troops. This is no doubt 
a mere threat. It appears, however, that Italy 
has come forward with a new frontier line, 
which would surrender to Greece the entire 
Gulf of Volo, but allow Turkey still to retain 
Janina and Prevesa. 


Last night the House of Commons ad- 
journed for the Whitsun recess—the Lords 
sitting over to-morrow—and the necessity of any 
special decision relative to the Derby Day was 
thereby avoided. Although two-thirds of the 
session is gone, little progress has been made 
with the Government measures, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer last Thursday presented 
a strong case for declining to afford facilities 
for pushing forward the Irish Univer- 
sity Education Bill. Twenty-eight bills 
are before the House of Commons, fourteen 
of which have not yet passed a second reading. 
Of the five measures in committee, one is the 
Valuation Bill with 114 clauses, six of which 
only have passed; another, the Army Discipline 
Bill, with 180 clauses, only one quarter of 
which have been considered, and which must be 
got through this session. Inthe background are 
the Banking Bill and the Bankruptcy Bill, both 
measures of importance to the mercantile com- 
munity. Still further in the rear is the 
Criminal Code Bill, a ponderous measure which 
will have to be turned over to next session, and 
the County Government Bill, which is as 
good as buried. The greater part of the 
Estimates have still to be passed; so 
that with morning sittings it will be 
hard work to get through the work of the 


session by the customary time. Perhaps 
there will be no further long debates 
on foreign affairs, but on the other 


hand the Irish members have not only 
tried to monopolise every Weduesday till 
the prorogation, but threaten opposition to 
a number of votes, Scotch and otherwise, and 
altogether seem bent on an obstructive policy 
because the House of Commons declines just 
now to suspend legislation in order to discuss 
their pet measure, 


What the real drift of the Irish University 
Education Bill is may be gathered from the 
weighty and admirable speeches delivered at 
Monday’s Conference at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel, which we report at length 
elsewhere. Mr. Courtney, it will be 
seen, examined its provisions with searching 
criticisin; Mr. Monro did good service by vindi- 
cating the claims of the Queen’s Oolleges to 
public favour and increased public support ; 
and Lord E. Fitzmaurice and Mr. Richard with 
great force exposed the injurious tendencies of the 
bill in relation to the interestsof education and 
religious equality. All this may seem super- 
fluous in connection with a measure which has 
little chance of passing this session. But 
it is of great importance that there should 
be such an expression of public opinion on 


the subject as will once for all deter either 
the present and any future Government from 
trying to settle the Irish University question 
ona 2 basis. 


Exchequer. On the preceding day The O’Conor 
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_ SKETOHES FROM THE GALLERY. 
Hovss oF Commons, Tuesday Night. 


It would be a curious inquiry, but one 
perhaps too delicate to be undertaken here, that 
should seek to fathom the reason why on 
Ascension Day the House of Commons should 
sit and traneact business, whilet the House of 
Lords piously adjourned. However it be, the 
fact is that such difference is established. On 
Thursday the House of Lords, whose business 
is so pressing that they are fain to delay the 
Whiteun holiday by three days beyond the date 
at which the Commons take theirs—on Thurs: 
day, being Ascension Day, the House of Lords 
did not sit. 

The House of Commons, by way of striking 
the average, had a busy and even exciting 
night. The Irish members, who read “ justice 
to Ireland” as meaning that everything 
shall give way to the demands of the 

ish representatives, came down in great 
force, and in much anger determined 
to ‘have it out” with the Chancellor of the 


Don had moved the second reading of the Irish 
University Bill, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer rudely dispelled rumours which 
— to a secret understanding with the 
ome Rulers. In a brief \speech of unmis- 
takable meaning he pulled to pieces in a ruth - 
less manner the bill which The O' Conor Don 
had just commended to the House. With the 
exception of 4 vaguely expressed feeling of 
sympathy with, and of a desire to do anythin 
to promote the welfare of, Ireland, he ha 
not a good word to say for the bill. Perhaps 
the deepest root of the measure is sunk in the 
funds of the Disestablished Church, and the 
strongest branch is beneficently extended to 
denominational seminaries. It is shrewdly 
suspected that the main purpose of the bill now 
before the House is to draw money from this 
fund, and dispense it for the benefit of the cause 
of the Roman Oatholic hierarchy. Sir Stafford 
Northcote, with customary astuteness, and with 
the bland innocence of manner which we have 
cots accustomed to associate with pictures of 

e Heathen Ohinee, put his finger on those 
main arteries of the measure, and plainly inti- 
mated that Her Majesty's Ministers could not 
oie) to promote circulation through 

em. 

This was bad enough, but worse still was\the 
intimation that the Government were not pre- 
23 to sacrifice their own time to the promo- 

on of a measure which from its birth had 
been regarded as hopeless, It was this that 
ruffied the temper and raised the gorge of Irish 
members; and, mindful of their former triumphs 
over ror Ministers charged with bills or 
estimates, 4 down on Thursday blus- 
tering and threatening, and determined to 
illustrate afresh the downtrodden position of 
Ireland by overriding public opinion in the 
House of Commons. When, in pursuance of 
arrangement, The O’Oonor Don questioned the 
Ohancellor as to his intention of giving a day 
for the bill, Sir Stafford Northcote made the 
most effective answer possible. He simply 
recited the catalogue of Government measures, 
and described the position in which they at 
present stand. The list under this aspect was 
an appalling one, and disturbed a pleasing 
illusion that we had been getting along pretty 
fast. The simple fact is that, even with ordi- 
nary despatch, the business now in hand would 
strain the energies and occupy the time of 
Ministers and of the House up to the usual 
date of prorogation. 

To invite the House in such circumstances, 
on the eve of the Whitsun recess, to take 
up a bill of a highly inflammable kind, was 
obviously unreasonable. But Irish members 
have never been particularly strong in the 
matter of reason, and they now loudly and per- 
sistently demanded that way should be made 
for the jaunting car carrying The O’Conor Don, 
and driven by a Roman Oatholic prelate. Mr. 
William Shaw, who had within the precedin 
half-hour been elected to fill the place le 
vacant by Mr. Butt, promptly rose, and, as 

me a leader of the Home Rule party, 
flagellated the Government. It was not a 
happy effort. It was, I should say, absolutely 
the worst speech Mr. Shaw ever made in the 
House. The fact is the member for County 
Cork is a man of high intelligence, sound 
common-sense, and considerable humour, The 
exercise of any one of these qualities would 
convince him he was in a false position. Their 
— in combination altogether overcame 
purpose, and in a halting speech, unsuccess- 
fully simulating 8 he cried aloud 
nst the iniquity of the Government. Mr. 
allivan can, at these sort of things, do much 
better. A E man of imagination, and 
an orutor, Mr. Sullivan should have been equal 
to the remarkable occasion. But it was too 


much even for him; and when he declared that 
Irish members might see written over the 
portals of the House, ‘‘ Abandon hope, all ye 
who enter here,” he trenched upon bathos more 
nearly than is safe for a man with a reputation 
to maintain. The row lasted for upwards of an 
hour, and was engaged in by Irish members 
with the greater gusto because it was quite a 
long time since they had indulged themselves 
in @ similar manner. 


When it was over Mr. Stanhope rose to make 
his annual statement in introducing the Indian 
1 1 This debate had been heralded with 
much sounding of the Opposition trumpet. It 
was stated on reputable authority that Lord 
Hartington and the leaders of the Opposition 
had consented to take a personal interest in the 
matter, that many important speeches might 
be expected, and that all the force at the dis- 
posal of Mr. Adam would be marshalled to sup- 
port Mr. Fawcett’samendment. This appeared 
unusual in anticipation of a debate on so unim- 
portant a matter as India. If the anticipation 
were realised the night would prove aremarkable 
episode in Parliamentary history. But alas! the 
picture proved illusory. The crisis on Indian 
affairs is patent to the least educated sense. 
The old, old story had received fresh point from 
the war in Afghanistan, and from the know- 
ledge that the ultimate screw had been turned 
in the shape of taxation. It might reasonably 
have been expected that the House would have 
manifested some interest on such an occasion. 
At first a show was made of keeping the 
benches full. But as Mr. Stanhope proceeded 
with his statement members stole out one by 
one, and then by half scores; and before he had 
finished the House presented the usual aspect 
when Indian affairs are discussed. 


When Mr. Fawoett rose matters were even 
worse. The hon. gentleman delivered a speech 
full of information and political acumen to an 
audience averaging nine, including the Speaker. 
It is true there was some excuse for this. The 
Under-Secretary for India’s speech was a capi- 
tulation. Mr. Fawcett was to have moved an 
instruct7on to the Government to reduce expen- 
diture in India. The Government, shrinking 
from meeting this demand in the face of the 
House, had met it beforehand, and Mr. Stanhope 
announced the inauguration of a new policy 
in Indian finance, involving a saving of at least 
a million and a quarter in the coming year. 
This, as Mr. Gladstone said, rising shortly after 
midnight, removes the contention between the 
Government and the Opposition, and it might 
have been expected that the debate would have 
closed. But some hon. gentlemen had pre- 
pares speeches which they would not willingly 
et die. Accordingly, Friday night was largely 
occupied with the continuation of the debate. 
—Sir George Oampbell speaking an hour and 
three-quarters to five people. Even yet the 
debate is unfinished, there being a remanet of 
speeches. But the Government have got their 
money and can await with resignation the 
threatened infliction. ; 

Last night twoimportant statements were made 
with respect to the two wars in which an adven- 
turous Ministry and a “‘ spirited foreign policy ”’ 
have engaged the country. It was announced 
that peace had been made with the Ameer of 
Afghanistan, and that Sir Garnet Wolseley had 
been nominated to the supreme civil and military 
command at the seat of war in South Africa. 
The former announcement was received with 
loud cheers; the latter led to a prolonged dis- 
cussion in which bit by bit the Opposition 
extorted from the Ministry some crumbs of 
information. It turned out (if the statement of 
Sir M. Hicks-Beach is to be accepted in an 
ordinary sense) that there was nothing to hide. 
But the Ministry seem to like mystery. Their 
indulgence in it last night cost them a good deal 
of time, and lost them no small measure ef 
prestige. For after all they had to give up what 
at first they had jealously kept from what they 
seem to regard as the inquisitive persistence of 
an unreasonable House of Commons. 

This afternoon the House sat only for a short 
time, and, so far as actual business wasconcerned, 
it was well-nigh wasted. The greater part of the 
sitting was taken up with an — 2 discus- 
sion on the appointment of Sir Garnet Wolseley 
and its significance, which brought out more 
clearly than before that the main object of the 
somewhat complex arrangement is ‘‘ to throw 
over Sir Bartle Frere without recalling him, 
and that Ministers desire, though they hardly 
like to openly avow it, to put an end as speedily 
as possible to the embarrasing Zulu war. Under 
these circumstances ‘Mr. Chamberlain has 
withdrawn his threatened resolution on the 
subject. By way of consuming time, or perhaps 
to spite the Scotch members, five Home Rulers 
launched as many speeches on the subject of 
the depression of agriculture in Ireland; after 
which the motion for an adjournment till June 9 


advanced a stage, there would have been time 
to consider the Hypothec Bill as reported, but 
an Irish member talked till near seven o’clook, 
when morning sittings must come to au end. 
The debate was at once adjourned, and the 
House rose for the Whitsun holidays. 


THE IRISH UNIVERSITY BILL DEBATE 
(From a Spectator in the Gallery. ) 


The Speaker took the chair on Wednesday 
almost immediately after twelve o’clock, and the 
motion paper having been cleared of all the other 
orders, the House was able at once to give attention 
to the Irish University Bill. The O Conor Don 
said very little in moving the second reading, and, 
indeed, throughout the debate there was on 
the part of the Irish members principally interested 
in the bill a somewhat suspicious silence, which 
has not been without its effect upon the House. 
Nothing was said as to the real object of the bill, 
or as to the elaborate and complicated details by 
which that object is carefully kept out of sight. 
The hon. member took it for granted that greater 
facilities for higher education were needed in Ire- 


land, and that his bill would supply the need. He 
had no special desire to obtain the necessary money 
out of the surplus of the Irish Church funds, and it 
was altogether a mistake to suppose that he and 
his friends wished to rush the bill through the 
House. It was a speech of only a few minutes, but 
its brevity was clearly not regarded as a merit, and 
it served to. put the House on its guard. Members 
had been rapidly coming in, and, early as it was, 
there was now a comparatively full House when Sir 
George Campbell rose to move an amendment to 
the bill on the double ground that it violated the 
understanding as to the purposes to which the 
Irish Church funds were to be employed, and that 
provision was more needed for elementary, than for 
higher, education in Ireland. 

The late Lieut.-Governor of Bengal is not one of 
the most attractive of speakers, and his harsh 
metallic voice rather repels attention. But his 
matter is generally good, and to-day he made a 
really effective speech which elicited many marks 
of approval. He protested against the indecent 
haste with which it was proposed to press on the 
bill, and commented significantly on the ‘facilities 
which the Government had afforded for bringing on 
the discussion. The more he saw of the bill the 
less he liked it, and amidst the laughter of the 
Irish members he declared that while he disliked 
what was in the bill he also disliked a great deal 
that was not in it, namely, the evasions of the hill. 
The real object of the bill was to vonciliate the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy by establishing a Catholic 
University to be supported by public money, and 
he objected to any such measure being passed with- 
out the fullest and most mature consideration. 

Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice, one of the ablest 
and most earnest of the University reformers 
in the House, followed. The member for Calne 
is a young man, but his conspicuous ability 
has won for him a very distinct position in 
the House; and now for a full hour he had 
the fixed attention of a crowded audience, while in 
a masterly and exhaustive speech he dealt with the 
whole question of University education in Ireland. 
The bill, he said, was a bad one, which the House 
ought to reject. He ridiculed the alleged need for 
a further extension of the facilities for University 
education by quoting, from a Roman Catholic priest, 
that every lrishman knows Latin and Greek from 
his cradle upwards. There was a grievance, how- 
ever, but the proper remedy for it was not the 
creation of a distinctively Catholic University, but 
the incorporation of one or other of the 
existing Catholic colleges with either Dublin, 
or the Queen’s, University. The creation of a 
third University, such as that proposed, would 
simply divert a million and a-half of public money 
to sectarian purposes. He was opposed to the 
renewal of the principle er endowment, 
which was injurious not only to the State which 
gave it, but to the religious body which it was 
intended to benefit. The noble lord was loudly 
cheered at the conclusion of his speech, and it was 
very significant that, not only at its close, but 
throughout the speech the cheers had come very 
largely from below the gangway on the Conserva- 
tive side of the House: This had early attracted 
the attention of Mr. Wynn, the Government whip, 
who moved uneasily about the House, and at 
length took his seat by the side of Sir Stafford 
Northcote, with whom and Mr. Lowther, the Irish 
Secretary, he had an apparently earnest consulta- 
tion for some minutes. It was clear that the 
Government had been a little too fast for their 
vehement friends below the gangway in showing 
any favour whatsoever to the bill, and we were quite 
prepared, therefore, for the wary and cautious 
speech which was later on delivered by the leader 
of the House. The speech of Lord Fitzmaurice 
was not without significance also for the leaders of 
the Opposition, who, with the exception of Mr. 
Gladstone, were all present during its delivery. 
Mr. Forster, who had spoken 1 of the 
bill on its first reading, and Sir W. Harcourt were 


especially attentive, and several times turned 
themselves bodily round in their seats to see as well 
as hear the noble lord as he proceeded with his 
exposure of the defects of the bill. 

„Mr. Kavanagh,” said the Speaker, as the cheers 


was agreed to. Some measures having been 


which complimented Lord Fitzmaurice were dying 
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away; and immediately after the Chair was vacant, 
and the members were pouring into the lobbies for 
the usual ten minutes’ interval for refreshments. 
The member for Carlow is one of the special nota- 
bilities of the House whom the occupants of the 
gallery are always pleased to see and hear, but 

e does not draw in the House itself; 
and it is no wonder that when the Speaker was 
again in his place, and the debate was resumed, the 
hon. member had to address a great array of empty 
benches. But the Home Rule members, the special 
38 of the bill, kept well together, and to them 

r. Kavanagh addressed himself. As an Irish 
member, and one whose name.was on the back of 
the bill, of course he was heartily in its favour ; 
and in a very temperate but manly speech he 
endeavoured to break the force of the objections 
that had been urged against it. Mr. McLaren 
followed, but with feeble voice, and with his back 
to the gallery, it was difficult to follow the argu- 
ment in which, by an examination of the clauses of 
the bill, he showed that it would necessarily operate 
as an endowment of religious teaching. Mr. 
King-Harman, from below the gangway on the 
Ministerial side, spoke strongly in favour of the 
bill; and then Mr. Osborne Morgan, in a House 
which was now again rapidly filling, rose to give 
the bill his support also. It was not one of Mr. 
Morgan’s happiest speeches, but it won some very 
hearty cheers from the Home Rule members. 
There was a dash and bravado in Mr. Morgan’s 
manner which seemed to indicate, in spite of him- 
self, that he was hardly sure of his ground; and 
we suspect that on second thoughts he will him- 
self be astonished at some of the arguments he 
employed. In replying to the objection that the 
bill would endow the members of one particular 
church, he declared, with quite an explosion of 
triumphant vehemence, that there was not a single 
word in the bill from one end to the other about 
any particular church. It would perhaps lead 
to a sort of concurrent endowment. But”—and 
then followed a good deal which one hardly 
expected to hear from Mr. Morgan, and which we 
imagine will be read with some surprise in Denbigh- 
shire. By this time the House had again filled, 
and there was an evident interest created by the 
cross divisions in the House, totally irrespective of 
party, which the debate had already disclosed. 

r. Gladstone made his appearance, and as for 
some minutes he seemed to be taking notes we 
were anticipating the speech from him which one of 
the morning papers had spoken of as probable. In 
the Peers’ Gallery, Earl Spencer, a former Lord- 
Lieutenant, was conspicuous ; while, behind, there 
was a whole row of ecclesiastics eagerly attentive. 
Mr. Plunket followed Mr. Morgan, and holding a 
brief for Dublin University, which in all probability 
would be injuriously affected by the proposed new 
University, of course he was 1 to the bill. 
But it was a very qualified opposition which he 
gave it, based mainly on the ground that at pre- 
sent he had not had time to make himself acquainted 
with its elaborate provisions. Mr. Plunket has a 
fine presence and a great reputation as a speaker, 
but his speech this afternoon was weak and hesi- 
tating, and gave no indication of his real power. 

And row Mr. Shaw, the member for Cork, rises, 
and as it is understood that he is to succeed the 
late Mr. Butt in the leadership of the Home Rule 
party, we shall no doubt in future frequently hear 

is voice. Heisa bluff, hearty, John Bull sort of 
person, with very little of the traditional Irish- 
man about him, and he was formerly an Inde- 
pendent minister in the county which he, a Pro- 
testant, now represents in Parliament. He has 
not much to say; but his suggestion that the 
House should pass the second reading of the bill, 
and consider its principle on a later stage, 
at once calls up the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. Mr. Lowe also rose at the same time, 
but at once gave way. Sir Stafford knows well 
enough by this time that any further Government 
_ favour to the bill would be dangerous, so he is all 
for caution, more information, anything rather than 
for at once passing the second reading. But he was 
just as particular not to say a syllable which would 
commit the Government against the bill, It takes 
some time to say nothing in this extremely careful 
fashion, but it is said at last; and then Mr. Lowe is 

up again, eager to strike in to the very heart of the 
matter. He compliments Sir Stafford Northcote ; 
urges that the subject is one of 2 complexity 
and greater delicacy ; and then brushes aside all 
that has been said already as mere discussion of 
detail fit only for committee. The thing the House 
had to think of was this—it was absolutely neces- 
sary for the good government and stability of the 
country that they should take a decided course on 
the subject. For forty years they had been trying 
to force on the Irish people a system of education 
which they would not have, and now, instead of 
any longer dragging that chain after them, they must 
take a new departure and give the people of Ireland 
what they themselves wish to have. If we did not 
do this, the youth of Ireland would grow up hating 
instead of loving us, and it would be vain to talk of 
discontent and disaffection. This, shortly, was 
what Mr. Lowe had to say, and he said it with 
great point and force, and unmistakable earnestness 
of feeling ; and practically this concluded the debate. 
Mr. Newdegate followed, it is true, and he said some 
good things, but the House was now somewhat 
excited, and Mr, Newdegate was solemnly impressive 
in vain, 

The adjournment of the debate was now moved, 
and an appeal from The O’Conor Don for a 
Government day for its resumption was backed 
up in a few words by the Marquis of Hartington ; 


but Sir Stafford Northcote could make no promise ; 
and so, after all the smartness and ingenious 
strategy of the Home Rulers, the bill, still unread 
a second time, drifted out on the uncertain sea of 
the concluding part of the session with but little 
chance of escaping the perils by which it is 
now beset. The prospect is not agreeable to the 
friends of the bill, and some of them make further 
appeals to the Chancellor of fhe Exchequer—Mr, 
Parnell piteously begging him to name a day that 
the Irish members might return to pressing duties 
in Ireland, instead of hanging about the House. 
The House laughed ; but the hand of the clock was 
close on a quarter to six ; and Sir George Campbell 
finished the business by intimating that if the 
debate were resumed he should withdraw his 
amendment in favour of one for the rejection of the 
bill. 

[Some remarks on what took place on Thursday 
night will be found in our ‘‘ Notes from the 
Gallery.’’] 


Anniversary Meetings. 
— 
THE FRIENDS’ YEARLY MEETING. 
(From a Correspondent. ) 


The annual meeting of the Society of Friends 
has been in session throughout the past week, with 
the same chairman as last year, Mr. George S. 
Gibson, of Saffron Walden. The attendance is 
er rather under the average, as to numbers, 
ut includes the principal members of the society, 
as Mr. Henry Pease, Mr. J. B. Braithwaite, Mr. 
Isaac Brown, Mr. J. W. Pease, M.P., Mr. George 
J. Palmer, M.P., Mr. Arthur Pease, Mr. Gurney 
Barclay, Mr. Joseph Huntley, Mr. Samuel Gurney, 
Mr. James Boorne, Mr. Stafford Allen, Mr. William 
White, Mr. W. C. Westlake, Mr. Caleb Kemp, 
Mr. Smith Harrison, Mr. John 8. Rowntree, Mr. 
Richard Littleboy, and many others ; also several 
ministers from foreign parts, as Dr. Young, Mr. B. 
Hobbs, Mr. D. Clark, and Mr. Edward Sharpless 
from the United States, and Mr. Theophilus 
Waldmeier, from Syria. 

The principal subjects of discussion have been 
the condition of the ministry in the society, its 
home and foreign relations, its local missions, and 
its educational institutions. 

During the consideration. of the state of the 
ministry, some very instructive observations 
were made by Mr. J. B. Braithwaite, of Lon- 
don, who spoke of the solemn priority and the 
commanding claims which a call to the ministry 
ought to exercise over the lives of all who feel 
themselves thus designated by the Divine Head of 
the Universal Church. Although, as amongst the 
Friends, a minister may exercise also an outward 
calling, yet this should, as the speaker impressively 
showed, be ever subordinated to the requirements 
of religious duty. The work of the Gospel is not 
a matter to be taken up for an hour or two now 
and then, but should be prayerfully waited on and 
reverently honoured as an abiding claim upon time, 
talents, and exertion. Mr. Isaac Robson, of 
Huddersfield, followed in a similar strain. He 
thought that although there are, numerically, more 
ministers in the society than fifty years ago, yet 
there is hardly a similar amount of dedicated devo: 
tion to this solemn work. He admitted the in- 
creasing distractions of modern activity, but held 
that these should cause a more earnest and vigi- 
lant regard to the paramount obligations of ministry. 
Mr. Joseph S. Sewell, of Leicester, formerly a 
missionary to Madagascar, supplemented these 
exhortations with an excellent address on the right 
use of Divinely appointed means for the attainment 
of ministerial success. In particular he dwelt 
upon the importance of the careful and prayerful 
study of the Holy Scriptures, reminding his hearers 
that just as the messengers of God are no longer, 
as in apostolic days, empowered to work physical 
miracles, so likewise they must not expect to be 
furnished with supernatural information or know- 
ledge of Divine things by any miraculous process 
independent of the persevering searching of the 
Holy Scriptures for the truths therein already 
revealed. Mr. Sewell’s address was of a ve 
timely and practical character, and was supporte 
by other speakers. At another gathering, durin 
the Yearly Meeting, the same important subject o 
the necessity for more Scriptural study by the 
ministers of the society was ably dwelt upon by 
Mr, — Reed and Mr. George Gillett, of 

ndon. 

The reports sent up from the Friends’ schools 
were of much interest. Amongst other things 
they indicated an increased attention to technical 
education. This point was well spoken to by 
Mr. Joseph Beck (of the Common Council of 
London), a gentleman who, both in the City and in 
his own community, has earnestly exerted himself 
to render the education of youths a practical 
preparation for the activities and demands of every- 
day life. Mr. Smith Harrison (of the firm of 
Harrison and Crossfield, London) also urged the 
importance of a higher education in Friends’ 
schools, both as to manual skill and intellectual 
breadtb, in view of the increasing difficulties 
in the way of retail trade, arising from the com- 
petition of capitalists, and of Civil Service or other 
co-operative associations, Another speaker related, 
from his own experience, some of the difficulties 
of carrying on business, in these days, without 
having recourse to means which may be burden- 
some to the scruples of conscientious persons. For 


instance, as a grocer, he considered the sale of 


intoxicating liquors and wines to be a means of 
doing harm to the bodies and souls of customers, 
which a truly Christian tradesman had better 
relinquish, even at the sacrifice of temporal and 
temporary advantage. The ultimate gain of such 
fidelity to principle would be far greater. The 
question of the higher education of girls, in the 
society, was well spoken to by Mr. Alfred W. 
Bennett, and other speakers. 

One of the most interesting and important of 
the discussions of this Yearly Meeting was in con- 
nection with the receipt of the report of the depu- 
tation of four Friends appointed last year to visit the 
Western Yearly Meeting of America, with a view 
to obviate a sccession of sem of its members, 
The deputation gave a detailel account of, their 
labours in Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Kausas, Ohio, 
and other Western districts where Friends are 
numerous. (Of the 100,000 Friends in America, 
60,000 reside west of the Alleghinies.) The depu- 
tation had been received very courteously by 
Friends of all views. They bad had many meetings 
with those still in union with the larger body, and 
with the separatists. A few of the latter had been 
induced to return to the larger body; but the 
others, numbering several hundred in Indiana, had 
continued their separate organisation. In one or 
two other States, however, the timely visit of the 
English deputation appears to have actually pre- 
vented further threatening disruptions ; so that on 
the whole their labours have been very successful. 
The causes of the American difficulties in question 
arise mainly from the alarm and displeasure of 
some of the more Conservative Friends in the West 
at certain innovations in doctrine and modes of 
worship recently introduced by some of the most 
active ministers. But the English deputation 
found that these tendencies were chiefly confined to 
a minority of the society there; about eighty per cent. 
remaining attached to the old ways and principles. 
And even as to the innovators, it had been ad- 
mitted by some of their Conservative brethren that 
their earnest zeal, if actually judged by its results, 
had been remarkably successful in the work of con- 
version. For example, one of the larger body re- 
marked to the deputation, ‘‘I do not like the 
singing and other novelties adopted by these inno- 
vating brethren, yet I must admit that I cannot 
find it in my heart to be bitter against them when 
I see the number of previously thoughtless, ungodly, 
and undutiful young men and women who by this 
zealous mode of evangelisation have become 
changed into serious, dutiful, and exemplary per- 
sons.” The deputation reported that in Mr. Doane, 
the chairman of Western Yearly Meeting, and Mr. 
Joel Bean, occupying a similar leading position in 
Iowa, they had found types of the highest Christian 
character—truly noble lives—to whom there were 
very many similar amongst these Western brethren. 
It was added that the larger body had kindly 
consented to refrain from excommunicating the 
separatists for twelve months. Mr, William Tallack 
proposed to the Yearly Meeting to forward a request 
suggesting the extension of this delay of disciplinary 
excision for a further year or two, so as to hold 
open a door of patience for reconciliation and re- 
union, Mr. Isaac Brown, Mr. William Watkins, 
and other speakers supported this proposal, but 
several others thought it might possibly be deemed 
an interference with the independent action of the 
Western Friends. A document will be forwarded 
conveying cordial good wishes to all parties con- 
cerned. Mr. Richard Littleboy, one of the recent 
deputation, imformed the meeting further that 
excellent service had been rendered in America b 
his colleague, Mr. J. B. Braithwaite, who too 
opportunities of gathering the ministers together, 
especially the younger ones, and counselled them 
kindly against all extremes in doctrine and practice. 
The Yearly Meeting is still continuing its sittings. 


EVANGELICAL CONTINENTAL SOCIETY, 
The annual meeting of this society was held on 


Thursday, the 15th inst, at Camberwell-green 


Chapel; Mr. J. H. Fordham in thechalr. The 
proceedings were opened by singing and prayer, 
after, which 


The SECRETARY (the Rev. R. S. Ashton) read the 


annual report, which mentioned with gratitude 
that the condition under which the agents of the 
society had laboured had been, for the most part. 
favourable. The Exhibition in Paris had given 
opportunity fur a widespread proclamation of Evan- 

elical truth, and the consolidation of the Republic 

ad removed many obstacles to the spread of the 
Gospel in France. There was almost everywhere 
an eagerness to listen to the exposition of Pro- 
testantism as a substitute for the religion of Rome, 
It was otherwise in Austria, where the Government 
appeared to be desirous to stamp out all Pro- 
testant propaganda; but the society's operations 
had met with little or no interruption. In Italy 
perfect freedom was still enjoyed by all sections of 
the Christian Church, and Protestantism was 
beginning to be felt to be a power in the land. By 
means of a special Evangelistic Fund the com- 
mittee had helped to break up new ground ; and 
the method of preaching to the masses had proved 
effectual. They regretted that the firat fund of 
5001. was now exhausted, but they were now 
seeking to raise a second sum of 500/., to be devoted 
exclusively to France, 200/. of which had been 
already promised. The secretary had paid a 
second visit to Bohemia and had witnessed signs of 
considerable progress. The four stations supported 


by the committee in Spain had yielded considerable 
5 and the services were well attended. 
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The agents of the Evangelical Society of Geneva, 
whom the committee had long supported, were still 
4 their work with tokens of Divine blessinv. 

he Evangelical work in Milan continues to prosper 
and develop on a grand scale. Every branch of 
ohurch work was in an active and prosperous con- 
dition. There were two Sunday-schools, and an 
increased staff of deacons. The labourers in Rome 
and Florence were also meeting with a great 
spiritual success. Another movement was being 
carried on in Belgium, where there was a great 
readiness to hear on the part of multitudes who had 
never had an 23232 of coming to a knowledge 
of the truth. e committee had received contri- 
butions to the amount of nearly 180. towards Mr. 
MoAll’s marvellous work in Paris. In conclusion, 
the committee commended their work, with all its 
difficulties and compensations, to the attention and 
liberality of the Christian public. It appeared 
from the financial statement that the total receipts 
of the society had amounted to 3,144. There was 
still a balance due to the treasurer of 3811. 7s. Id., 
which the committee suggested should at once be 
grappled with and removed. 


The CHAIRMAN, in the course of his opening 
* „referred to the t value of the circulation 
the Bible on the Continent, and to the consequent 
formation of Protestant churches, twenty of which 
been commenced in Belgium. The efforts of 
the Bible Society required to be followed up by 
those of earnest Christian pastors. He bore witness 
to the valuable work carried on in Paris by Mr. 
McAll, and by Miss de Broen in Belleville, Similar 
operations were conducted in Lyons. He thought 
t if they were to have any effect in aiding 
evangelistic work on the Continent, they ought to 
be more united at home. 
The Rev. W. M. StatHam moved, and the Rev. 
F. Hastinos seconded, the adoption of the report. 
M. R&VEILLAUD, who was received with loud 
cheers, followed with an address, commenced in 
English and continued in French, which was trans- 
lated to the meeting. He said that the population 
of France was everywhere ready to welcome the 
messengers of the Gospel, and said that circum- 
stances were never more favourable than at the 
present time, and begged his English friends to 
redouble their efforts. Religious liberty existed in 
France, if not completely in law, at least in custom. 
There were none of the obstacles on the part of the 
Government which it was feared might exist. All 
the members of the present Administration were 
favourably disposed religious liberty. There 
was a large bourgeois population in France—a popu- 
lation enlightened and liberal, which had learned 
history from such works as those of Michelet and 
Henri Martin, and it was generally in sympathy 
with Protestantism. But sympathetic as this class 
was, its sympathy did not amount to definitive 
rallying to the cause of Protestantism. Through- 
out all France the preacher of the Gospel might 
now go, in large and populous towns, in the 
rest and most miserable purts of Paris, or in 


e smallest villages of the country, and he would | 


everywhere find a listening audience and a favour- 
able tion—sympathy, respect, and a vague, 
longing desire to know_and possess the truth. In 
all the great cities of France Mr. McAll found 
auxiliaries, and in the country the same disposition 
was manifested. He (M. Reveillaud) went with 


M. Dardier through the centre and west of France, | 


and everywhere they found numerous assemblies 
of sympathetic auditors. On no single occasion 
was there any manifestation of antipathy or hos- 
tility. With such a disposition, then, prevailing 
throughout France, it was certain that the time 
had come to undertake the evangelisation of the 
country on a large scale. (Cheers.) 


M. Lorriavx and M. DARDIER also bore testi- 


mony to the success of evangelistic work in France, 
notwithstanding the persecution of the Roman 
Catholic clergy in some places. 


Dr. Murray MrronzLL. referred to the changes 
that had taken place in Italy during the last thirty 
years. Twenty-two years ago he said he had at 
considerable risk smuggled some Bibles into Rume, 
concealing them about his person, not daring to put 
them into his portmanteau. Now the people had 
every access to the Scriptures, and the Gospel was 
freely preached amongst them. The work carried 
on by the Waldensian ministers in Rome was, he 

as remarkable a work as any recorded in 
the history of the Church of Christ. It had not as 
yet reached the higher or the literary classes, who 
were for the most part given over to indifferentism, 
which seemed to be the natural reaction from 
Romanism. Amongst the poorer classes the Scrip- 
tures were willingly and eagerly received, and 
congregations were formed. 

The Rev. Canon Cory said he had seen the work 
carried on on the Continent, and had visited many 
of the churches with M. Lorriaux and M. Dardier, 


that 2 such as they had been called upon 
to suffer 


It was "9 to the British nation 
that such scenes as lately taken place in 


— 


N were possible under British rule. (He ar, 
ear 

The doxology was then sung, and the proceedings 
terminated. 


RAGGED CHURCH AND CHAPEL UNION. 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of this society 
was held at Exeter Hall (lower room) last evening, 
under the presidency of Mr. Robert Baxter, J.P. 
The Rev. W. TrIER having opened the meeting 
with prayer, 
The hon. sec., the Rev. Burman Cassin, 
M.A. (Rector of St. George's, Southwark), 
read the report, which commenced with a reference 
to the formation of the society twenty-six years 
“20, and the still existing need for its operations, 
uch had been done by the erection of mission 
halls, the utilisation of theatres, and the open- 
ing of Ragged Churches to reduce the depravity 
which every Christian deplored. Thousands who 
never entered a regular sanctuary had heard the 
Word of Life by those means. The utility of the 
plan established at the formation of the society, 
in supplementing the efforts made by others rather 
than in originating edifices of its own, was more 
than ever apparent. The grants voted gave an 
impetus to local exertion, and the affiliation of the 
branches to the Union gave permanence to the 
connection, and ensured effective oversight and 
sound Scriptural teaching, distinctly Protestant 
without being in any sense denominational. Many 
of the Ragged Churches and Chapels were 
under the superintendence of the London 
City Mission, and much of the work done 
was recorded in that society’s journal. Chil- 
dren’s services and temperance meetings, sewing 
classes, mother’s meetings, Sunday-schools, Bible 
meetings, and other auxiliary efforts contribute to 
the completeness of the general scheme. The com- 
mittee note with warm approval the establish- 
ment of coffee public-houses, and it was hoped that 
the public halls of those establishments would be 
available for religious services. Particulars were 
given in the report of the work at the various 
stations, and the following statistics show how 
attractive the services had proved to the outcast 
or destitute brethren :— 


Aggregate Average 
Attendance. Attendance. 


100 Sunday services . 91 
42 week - night services 1, 8589 41 
30 senior children’s services 1,910 65 


During the year 1878-9, the Sunday attendance has 
increased, 1,894; the week-night services, 76; and 
the senior children’s service, 300. The committee 
appeal for increased effort and enlarged support to 
enable them to meet the spiritual needs of the 
metropolis, which now numbered about four million 
souls. Instead of ninety-nine stations the moral 
and spiritual destitution cf London required at 
least 900 centres of effort. The report thus 
concludes :— 


We are living on the surface of a soil which is in 
| danger of being upheaved at any moment by the 
volcanic throes of a seething mass of impiety, impecu- 
niosity, and inebriety. Good citizenship dictates in. 
creased endeavour, Christian fidelity urges to con- 
secrated effort. The great want of humanity is God. 
To bring Him near to His creatures through the medium 
of Gospel ministrations is the aim of your committee, 
and they ask in the name of all that is conservative, 
patriotic, and sacred for ‘money to carry forward the 
work which they have in hand. Churches and chapels 
have been multiplied within the last twenty-five years 
beyond all precedent, yet how small is the total of good 
achieved. Ordinary sanctuaries and regular services 
are above the capacity\or beyond the reach of the ver 
poor, who too often lack the inclination to worship God, 
and not unfrequently \the clothing in which to 
appear in His temples. But when the Bible is 
brought down to the level of our court and alley 
population, the dwellers in back-slums and blind nooks 
flock to hear the Word of Life expounded, and to many 
of them the Gospel has proved the power of God unto 
salvation. The iustrumentality employed by the 
Ragged Church and Chapel Union is not only sanctioned 
by Scriptural precept and precedent, but convincingly 
proves its adaptation to thebend sought by the success 
which has been achieved. In presence of millions who 
never ener a place of worship and in remembrance of 
our Blessed — command that to the poor His 
Gospel should be preached, your committee beg an 
interest in the prayers of all who love the Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity, while they implore from the wealthy 
and well-to-do members of churches such a measure 
of help as shall enable them to enlarge the sphere of 
their operations until this vast metropolis is traversed 
by a net-work of mission halls in which men of God 
shall be enabled to tell to their perishing fellow-mortals 
- Him who came to seek and to save that which was 
ost. 5 

Mr. ARTHUR SPERLING read the cash statement 
showing the total receipts had been 454/, 9s. 9d., 
and the expenditure 4531“. 9s., leaving a balance in 
hand of 1/. Os. 9d. 


The CHAIRMAN said the report was a stirring 
and encouraging one. Some persons asked what 
was the sphere of that society, seeing that there 
were already the London City Mission, open-air 

reachers, and Scripture readers. He was thank- 
ul for all those agencies, but that society 
provided a means whereby individual efforts 
could be utilised. A ragged church or chapel 
was a place where people might be gathered 
together to hear the Gospel, and the value 
of individual effort was seen in the rapid extension 
of the work of Mr. Booth and Dr. Barnardo in the 
East of London. His experience of London oon - 
vinced r — — was of the utmost 
possible value. Fo 3.0 marvelled at i. 
strates and members of Parliament and other public 
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officials being unpaid, and when they were told that 
it was public spirit which led those gentlemen to 
give their services, wished they had such public 
spirit in their own country. That public spirit was 
next to that higher call that every man who had re- 
ceived Christ should bear his testimony for the salva- 
tion of others. Some people sneered at such agencies 
as that, and said they could not see any good resulting 
from them, but if they compared the state of London 
now with what it was fifty years ago they would 
find that it was now calm, civilised, approachable. 
That had been brought about, not by the police, but 
by the awakened conscience, which was as a police- 
man within the breast. The power of the Spirit 
and the Word of God had been working in London, 
and it was that power which they sought to exer- 
cise through all the varied agencies connected with 
that society. They were but a little folk, raising 
only 500“. a year. But let them not be cast down, 
for if their society was conducted prayerfully, by 
the Lord’s blessing it might be of great good, and 
he commended it in God’s name to their support. 

A resolution adopting the report and electing the 
committee was then proposed by Colonel J. W. F. 
SANDWITH. The work in which they:were engaged 
was, he said, a very solemn one. They had cast their 
net into deep waters, and were seeking to save those 
at the lowest depths of vice and misery. Men in 
their rags and tatters would not come to church or 
chapel and sit beside those who were better clothed, 
and the preachers in those places were apt to 
shoot above the heads of such people. As a woman 
in Essex had replied to him when he asked her if 
she had understood a sermon, ‘‘ As if the likes of 
us could understand the likes of you!” They met 
with the same difficulty in their garrison churches. 
He had lately visited Field Lane Mission Hall, and 
spoken to the people there, and he came away 
feeling that that mission was doing the work it had 
put its hand to, There was a band of 200 young 
men ready to engage in that work, and it was for 
them to say whether they would help them. 

Mr. G. D. Hooper seconded the resolution, He 
thought that the union had a most special claim 
upon all the Evangelical churches of Christendom. 
Poverty itself was not a crime, but was often the 
result of others’ helplessness. The ragged classes 
were most often the ignorant classes, and they 
had not in many cases heard the Gospel, 
but were entirely ignorant of its simple truths, 
That society was undenominational, and by its 
simple mode of working had a claim upon all 
Christians. London was the capital of the com- 
mercial world, and a large proportion of the 800 
millions, which was the estimated annual income of 
the British people, was made in London. The best 
means of securing the safety of that wealth was by 
preventing crime rather than in punishing it. 
One metropolitan member of Parliament—Mr. 
Samuda—had contributed to the funds of the Union, 
but he thought that as M. P.'s represented the regs 
and tatters as well as their more respectable consti- 
tuents, they might be appealed to to support that 
Union on political grounds. If England was to 
remain at the head of civilisation it must be by 
victories over crime, and if it was necessary 
to educate the mind and to give technical training 
it was equally important to care for the soul. The 
meetings of the great religious societies gauged in 
some respect the religious life of the nation, but by 
the side of that there was another current of 
spiritual destitution, and if there was any connec- 
tion to be established between them it must be by the 
higher stretching out a helping hand to the lower. 
There was need for a deeper and fuller consecration 
and sacrifice for the Master’s service. He would 
that God would touch the consciences of the 
middle and upper classes that they might see if 
there was anything they could dispense with 80 
that the funds of that society instead of being 
under 500/. should be greatly enlarged. 

The Rev. C. J. WHITMORE moved :— 

That this meeting desires to avow its continued 
allegiance to the principle upon which the Ragged 
Church and Chapel Union is based, and, in presence of 
the greater need which now exists for its beneticent 
labour, invites the generous help of all who wish to see 
the work of Gospel ministration among the very poor of 
London maintained and extended. | 
The speaker gave some account of his work in 
Drury-lane during the last ten years, and said he 
should like that Union to take up the sphere of the 
casual wards and the homeless in London. He 
knew where to find 500 respectable men and women 
who would be sleeping in the streets of London 
that night rather than go to the casual wards. And 
he could give the names of 500 women who had 
been rescued from the street and ~ in respect- 
able positions in connection with the Drury-lane 
Mission. 

The Rev. J. S. Sranyon seconded the resolution, 
and said the Union had proved itself well adapted 
to the wants of the poorest classes of London, and 
under its influence a marvellous transformation 
took place in the people, who became cleanly, sober, 
and thrifty. 

A vote of thanks was accorded to the chairman 
on the motion of Mr. ARTHUR SPERLING, seconded 
by the Rev. W. FritH, and supported by the Rev. 
C. P. Tripp Pratt, of Bracknell. 

The Rev. Burman Cassin then pronounced the 
benediction. | 


THE ABORIGINES’ PROTECTION SOCIETY. 
On Wednesday the anniversary of this society 
was held in the Friends“ Meeting House, Bishops- 
gate - street, Mr. J. W. Pease, M. P., in the chair, 
who called upon \ 
Mr, F. W. CHEsson to read the report, which, 
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after reviewing the proceedings of the society in 
connection with the wars on the Cape frontier, 
referred in detail to the war in Zululand, The 
manifest duty of the friends of peace at the pre- 
sent moment was to call upon the Government to 
bring this unjust and lamentable war to a speedy 
conclusion. The committee had reason to believe 
that Cetewayo would be willing to make almost 
any sacrifice short of the complete destruction of 
himself and of his people to secure the boon of 

ace. In a letter, dated April 13, which the 

ishop of Natal had addressed to the society, he 
expressed his belief that three times since the 
battle of Isandula Cetewayo had sent messen- 
gers to ask for terms. The bishop said, Of course 
Sir Bartle Frere and Lord Chelmsford would not 
yieiu « }-t of their demands, and the result is 1,200 
more Zu -' lied by the general’s column, and (it 
is said) 3,000 by Colonel Wood’s, and on our side 
the loss of Colonel Northey, of the 60th Rifles, and 
of many others, officers and men.” The bishop 
added, I suppose similar scenes will be repeated 
as this horri“ e war goes on, in which the work 
done by our firce, by means of Gatling guns, shells, 
and rockets (vnc killing thirteen men), is mere 
butchery, while the fighting of the Zulus is 
admitted to be wonderfully brave in the face of 
such deadly implements and the skilled firing of 
our men with first-class rifles.” He then asked 
whether nothing would be done by the Govern- 
ment at home to stop this frightful carnage. The 
nation, if it hai the least regard for its reputation, 
would lose no time in giving an emphatic and satis- 
factory answer to this question. The committee 
had drawn the attention of the Colonial Minister 
to the fac: tat the Zulus were anxious to terminate 
hostilities; and they were now about to make 
another appeal to Her Majesty’s Government to 
seize the earliest opportunity of offering such terms 
of peace as the Zulu chiefs and people might rea- 
sonably be expected to accept ; but there ought to 
be a clear and distinct protest against this war on 
the part of the nation, whose resources were being 
so cruelly squandered in Zululand. 

The CHAIRMAN then said he had come to do all 
he could for the society, and read a letter from Sir 
T. Fowell Buxton, who was unable to be present, 
to the effect that we ought to be ready to make 
peace with Cetewayo if he were anxious for it. The 
chairman maintained that there was much need of 
the society, and that it had exercised a beneficial 
influence as far as the aborigines were concerned. 
He had frequently been one of a deputation to the 
Government of the day, and they had-always been 
received with courtesy, and had acknowledged with 
respect the claims of their society. Up to the 
time of the annexation of the Transvaal the Eng- 
lish and Zulus had been on good terms. After that 
a fatal change had come over our policy. In the 
Blue Books there was nothing to show that Cete- 
wayo ever intended to make war on the colony of 
Natal, and yet in December Sir Bartle Frere sent 
him an ultimatum, Fancy Germany making such 
a demand on us. Yet Sir Bartle Frere continued 
this war policy in spite of the instructions of the 
Home Government. The High Commissioner ruled 
with so high a hand that he was beyond the control 
of his masters. We were now in a terrible mess, 
but he believed that the war would drive the Zulu 
people further northwards, and that they would 
carry with them a hatred of our religion and laws, 
and stop the civilising work that has been begun in 
those parts. 

In moving the first resolution, that the report 
now read be adopted, Mr. HEN RT RICHARD, M. P., 
said he believed no war was ever made on pre- 
tences more frivolous than the war in which we 
were now engaged with the Zulus. The resolution 
having been seconded by Mr. G. PALMER, M. P., 
Mr. Alderman FowIER moved :— : 

That, in the judgment of this meeting, the lament- 
able and disastrous contest in which England is now 
engaged with the Zulu king and people originated in 
that spirit of aggression which has characterised too 
many of our former wars in South Africa ; that it deeply 
regrets to learn that an unfavourable reception — 
been given to the overtures of peace which Cetewayo 
has made since the outbreak of hostilities; and that, in 
urging the Government to bring the war to as speedy a 
termination as possible, it earnestly hopes that Englaud 
will act with justice and magnanimity to the Zulu 
nation. That the chairman he requested to forward a 
copy of the foregoing resolution to Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach, M.P., Her Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. 
In moving it, Mr. Fowler condemned strongly the 
way in which the Boers treated the natives, who 
were naturally exasperated in consequence, and 
stated that he and the society had been anxious 
for confederation, in order that the natives might 

receive batter treatment. It was for that purpose 
Sir Bartle Frere had been sent out. The resolution 
having been seconded by Mr. WALTER JAMES, 
M.P., who said that he feared that the war was 
carried out mainly in deference to the feeling of 
the colonists, it was carried, after it had been 
supported by Lieutenant-General Sir JAuxs 
ALEXANDER, RATA RAurAL SINGH, and Bishop 
Hitary, of California. There was a large atten- 
dance of members and friends of the society from 
all parts of the country, and the resolutions were 
enthusiastically adopted. 


CONGREGATIONAL TOTAL ABSTINENCE 
ASSOCIATION, 


On Monday, May 12, the annual business meet- 


ing met, at the conclusion of the Congregational 
Union meeting, at the Memorial Hall, Edward 


lent luncheon, Mr. Samuel Morley, M. P., presided. 


Rev. A. D. Spong, of Brighton, opened the pro- 
ceedings with prayer. Mr. G. B. Sowerby, jun., 
one of the hon, secs., read the report. The Rev. 
G. M. Murphy read the balance-sheet, which showed 
an available balance of over 421. On the motion of 
the chairman, seconded by Professor Harley, 
F.R.S., the report was received and ordered to be 
printed and circulated. The Rev. Dr. Wilson 
moved, and the Rev. T. Blandford, of Herne Bay, 
seconded, the appointment of council and officers, 
which was carried, as was also a resolution thank- 
ing the president, officers, and council for their 
services during the past year. The meeting then 
adjourned till Wednesday afternoon and evening 
at Hawkstone Hall, adjoining Christ Church, 
Westminster-road. 

On Wednesday afternoon, May 14, after an excel- 


The proceedings having been opened with singing 
and prayer, the Rev. G. T. Coster read a paper 
entitled, The Report of the Lords’ Committee on 
Intemperance.” The author proceeded to say that 
the Lords’ Committee had, at any rate, come to the 
conclusion that legislation was necessary with a 
view to stemming the tide of drunkerness in the 
country. He threw out three suggestions for the 
consideration of the conference, viz. (1), That the 
Lords’ recommendations with regard to Mr. Cham. 
berlain’s scheme be printed and circulated amon 
kindred societies ; (2) That a concise statement o 
the origination of the cocoa-house movement be 
printed for circulation among the members of their 
(the Congregational) churches; and (3) That an 
appeal be issued to the Sunday-school teachers, 
urging them to agitate in favour of Sunday closing 
of public-houses. (Cheers. 

The CHAIRMAN said he believed drink laid at the 
very root of nine-tenths of the evils which afflicted 
society, and of which they, the total abstainers, 
had to complain. There was a concurrence of 
judgment amongst leading men generally in every 
direction. He would ask how it was to be ex- 
pected that the Congregational ministry could 
enter into the-work of total abstinence when, out 
of the total number of 2,550, only some 760 were 
reported as total abstainers? (Hear, hear.) For 
his part, he advised the young ministers to em- 
brace temperance themselves, in order that they 
might with propriety preach it to others. It would 
take a great deal to get a Sunday Closing Bill for 
8 but every effort should be made to lead 
public opinion in that direction. One of the best 
movements of modern times, in his opinion, was 
that of the coffee palaces. 

Mr. WHITWELL then moved :— 

That the following petition be signed by the chairman 
on behalf of this meeting, and presented to Parliament : 
— “ To the Honourable the Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament 
assembled. The humble petition of the undersigned 
sboweth, That your petitioners believe that the sale of 
intoxicating liquors on Sundays is a special source of 
intemperance, immorality, and crime, and that such 
sale is not necessary for public convenience, Your 
petitioners therefore pray your honourable House to 
pass a bill stopping such sale during the whole of the 
day. And your petitioners will every pray.” 

The motion was seconded by the Rev. J. JoHn- 
STON, and carried unanimously. 

The Rev. J. H. HOLLOWELL then read a paper 
entitled Church Temperance Societies, their 
Organisation and Advantages,” in which the writer 
dwelt upon the importance of the Church’s work 
in the total abstinence cause. He said that so long 
as public-houses were full on Sundays their churches 
would be empty. 

The CHAIRMAN said he believed there was a very 
great inclination to self-indulgence among Chris- 
tians. He found that it was no use endeavouring 
to lift the people into what was called the upper 
life if they did not most strictly practise all that 
they preached. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. E. BAINESs having taken the chair, a discus- 
sion on the second paper followed, which turned 
principally upon the suggestion as to a moderate 
abstention, after which 

The Rev. G. M. Murpuy moved :— | 

That the papers read, and suggestions made, I be 
referred to the council, to take such action as may be 
deemed advisable upon them. 

The resolution was seconded by the Rev. Jonlx 
Moraan, of Brompton, and adopted. 

The representatives present were from Leeds, 
Mold, Stoke Newington, Leicester, Enfield, Liver- 
pool, Bolton, Huddersfield, South Norwood, Pad- 
dington, Lambeth, and many other places. 

e conference was closed by the singing of the 
doxology. 


In the evening, at seven o’clock, a public meeting 
was held, which was presided over by Mr. E. 
Baines, president. Among those present were 
Sir Charles Reed, Dr. J. J. Ridge, Rev. J. S. 
Russell, Professor M‘All, Mr. Robert Rae, Rev. 
Arthur Hall, Mr. J. Willans, Mr. Michael Young, 
Mr. Selway, Rev. Mr. Roberts, Rev. J. Foster, 
and most of those named above. The proceedings 
having been opened by the Chairman, : 

The Rev. G. M. Murpuy made a brief state- 
ment detailing the position and progress of the 
society. 

The CuarrMAN then addressed the meeting, and 
commenced by saying that it was a noble thing to 
find all classes rising up against drink, the slavish 
vice, which was the greatest enemy of society and 
of religion. Parliament, judges, and magistrates 
were fully alive now to the numerous cases of 
outraged wives and neglected children which con- 


giant strides. It must never be forgotten that 
personal example was necessary to success. Many 
of their ministers, deacons, and church members 
believed that a little wine was necessary for them ; 
but he was somewhat afraid they had not given 
total abstinence a trial, or, at all events, not fairly. 
He kad tried it for forty-one years, and instead of 
finding himself enfeebled he felt an increased 
elasticity in his limbs, and an improvement in his 
general health. 

Sir CHARLES Reep followed, and said he was 
bound to confess that the precept and example of 
the chairman, both in public — in private, had 
been a great blessing both to himself and family. 
They owed very much to Mr. Murphy, with regard 
to their School Board work, inasmuch as in all their 
well-ordered schools, instructions in temperance 
were given to the children in the higher classes. 
The large amount which it cost to carry out the 
bye-laws of the School Board was wx! chargeable 
to intemperance. He objected to all the odium of 
drinking being put on the shoulders of the workin 
men because they took their beer, as it was a well- 
known fact that there were great facilities given for 
quiet drinking among the educated middle classes, 
which he was afraid were too much made use of, 
(Hear, hear.) 

Professor M‘All said the very weakness of the 
moderation section was that they could not decide 
as to how much intemperance should be done away 
with—where, in fact, to draw the line. The safest 
course would be not to take alcohol at all, because 
true moderation really meant nothing else. Ifa 
person wished to be vigilant he should abstain from 
anything which would take away his self-control. 
Alcohol was not, as some 11 even a tonic; 
and as it was not a necessary of life, it could be got 
rid of entirely without any detriment. 
Dr. J. J. Rrpak gave an earnest address, looking 
at the question from a medical standpoint. 

The Rev. ARTHUR HALL said one of the greatest 
curses in connection with drink was the ers’ 
licences, which encouraged quiet drinking. (Cheers. ) 
After addresses from the Rev. JoHN FosrzR, 
Mr. MicuHart Youna, &c., a vote of thanks was 
accorded the chairman, and the meeting closed. 


OTHER ANNIVERSARIES, 


Unttep KINGDOM BAND oF Horse Uniow.—On 
Tuesday the anniversary of this institution was 
celebrated by a breakfast, conference, and public 
meeting. The annual breakfast was held at eight 
o‘clock in the morning at the Memorial Hall, 
Farringdon-street. Mr. Frank Bevan presided at 
a conference which followed, when Mrs, G. 8. 
Reaney delivered an address on How may ladies 
best promote temperance work amongst the young?” 
In the afternoon a conference was held in the lower 
room of Exeter Hall to discuss the question of 
„Band of Hope Entertainments: Their Use and 
Proper Place,” opened by Miss A. Paull, and pre- 
sided over by Mr. George Livesey. The public 
meeting was held in the evening in the large room of 
Exeter Hall. The chair was occupied by Mr. Samuel 
Morley, M. P. The secretary, Mr. F. Smith, then 
read the report, which stated that the movements in 
London was never in a more healthy position than at 
the present time, there being 510 associated societies. 
The local unions for the various boroughs had held 
129 special meetings, attended by 50, persons, 
In London alone 1,730 persons were actively engaged 
in promoting temperance among the young without 
the slightest pecuniary recognition. ustrated 
educational lectures been provided for the Lon- 
don societies, which were attended by 71,400 
persons. The Yorkshire Union reported 542 
societies. The Hibernian Union numbered 80. 
New societies had been formed in rural districts, 
Bands of Hope in the army had been formed ; 50/. 
had been offered by the parent society, and supple- 
mented by 100. by the local unions, for the best 
answers to questions founded on The Worship of 
Bacchus; 60,542 persons had attended a fete at 
the Crystal Palace, when no intoxicating liquors 
were sold at the bars; 10,000 young people in two 
choirs of 5,000 each gave concerts on the occasion. 
Mr. John P. Gough had delivered ten lectures on 
behalf of the Union, which had been attended by 
28,000 persons, and had realised a considerable 
pecuniary profit. Young people belonging to the 
societies had obtained from their friends more than 
4001. towards the Band of Hope movement and the 
Temperance Hospital ; 540 illustrated lectures had 
been given by means of dissolving views, panora- 
mas, and magic lantern, at which probably 120,000 

ersons were present; 100“. had n awarded to 
Miss M. A. Paull for the best, and 50“. to Miss 
Sommer for the second best, temperance tale adapted 
to promote total abstinence among the young. The 
sales of books had exceeded those of the previous 
year by 400/., and 535,856 of the society's own pub- 
lications had been disposed of. The subscriptions 
and donations had amounted to 9542. Mr. S. Mor- 
ley, M.P., said he had listened to the report with 
great interest. He had had in his mind, ever since 
he had read the words, a sentence uttered by 
Lord Coleridge, when addressing the grand jury at 
Bristol on November 4 last—‘‘ If we could make 
England sober,” his lordship had remarked, “ we 
might close nine-tenths of our gaols.“ (Hear.) 
There could be no doubt of the wisdom of getting 
hold of the children, and when the principle was 
admitted and universally acted upon, that no child 
should be taken into any of those Bands of ner 
without the consent of a parent or guardian, as the 
case might be, the movement would be divested of 


stantly presented themselves to the public view. 


Baines, Esq., the president, in the chair, The 


In the Army and Navy total abstinence was making 


any semblance of gaining their end by non-legitimate 
wo He (the speaker) believed this question to 
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be the greatest question of the day. He thankfully 
recognised the work the committee had done during 
the year, and so long as he should be requested to 
maintain his position, he would offer all the co-opera- 
tion in his power. (Cheers.) The Rev, Dr. Sin- 
clair Paterson said that the way to combat the evil 
was by — the axiom that abstinence was 
the preventive of drunkenness; and if children were 
trained in the temperance cause they not only 
benefited themselves, but, as one of their opponents 
urged, reproved their elders, (“ Hear,” and a 
laugh. ) e Rev. Canon Connor, M. A. (Vicar of 
Newport, Isle of Wight), exhorted his hearers to 
throw into the cause of temperance all their zeal 
and steadfastness, The Rev. W. O. Simpson 
(Bradford) observed that so much attention was 
now being paid to the temperance question by 

bodies, and especially by the Wesleyans, 
that every Methodist preacher was now bound by 
his public duty to see that there were Bands of 
Hope in every one of his circuits. (Hear, hear.) 
After remarks from the Revs. C. Hart and J. P. 
Chown a vote of thanks to the chairman brought 
the proceedings to a close. 

EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE.—On Tuesday a very 
numerously attended meeting of this society was 
held in Regent’s-park College, under the presidency 
of Sir Robert Lush, in the unavoidable absence of 
Lord Polwarth. Among those present were well- 

wn members of all Evangelical denominations, 
including the Earl of Kintore, Sir Harry Verney, 
Captain the Hon. F. Mande, General Colin 
Mackenzie, Mr. D. Matheson, Rev. Dr. Angus, 
Colonel Field, and Mr. A. J. Arnold, secretary. 
The chairman said it must rejoice them to see 80 
large a gathering to manifest that charity which is 
the highest attainment of the Christian life. Here 
they were on a platform on which all denomina- 
tional differences were sunk to work as the servants 
of one Master. The Rev. Prebendary Anderson 
said it was generally understood that it was next to 
impossible to get Englishmen to join together for 
an ious purpose whatever. This was a 
fallacy which was very widely spread, but it might 
fairly be said that such a meeting as this for the 
Alliance completely refuted it. They had met 
avowedly as the friends of Christian union, and he 
proceeded to enforce its necessity in the present 
time, when Christianity had to be defended against 
80 many opposing forces, The Rev. Dr. Stoughton 
said that one object of their meeting was to hear of 
the arrangements which had been made of the 
seventh General Conference, which will be held in 
Basle. This conference would be similar to those 
held in former years in London, Paris, Berlin, 
Geneva, Amsterdam, and New York. He concluded 
by stating that a very large number of well- 
known divines were delegated by the American 
branch to attend, and he hoped that the British 
organisation would be largely and influentially re- 
presented. Mr. A. J. Arnold, secretary, at the re- 
quest of the meeting, then detailed the arrange- 
ments which were being made for the accommodation 
of visitors in Basle, the mode of travel, &c. He 
also stated that in addition to the subjects taken up 
by English speakers, and included in the pro- 
gramme, two days would be specially devoted to 
Anglo-American meetings, when the topics for con- 
sideration would be Religious Liberty, Sunday- 
schools, Socialism, &c. eference was further 
made to the special fund of about 700/. needed to 
defray expenses, one half of which had been already 
contributeu. Addresses were subsequently de- 
livered by the Rev. Dr. M‘Ewan, Dr. Aveling, Rev. 
J. O. Eppstein (Smyrna), Rev. E. G. Porter 
(Lexington, U. S.), Rev. J. Gretton, Rev. D. A. 
Herschell, &. A vote of thanks to the president 
of the college for the use of the rooms on this 
occasion brought the proceedings to a close. 

Dr. BaARNARDO’s Homes. —The annual meeting of 
the East-end Juvenile Mission (Dr. Barnardo's 
Homes) was held on Thursday night at Exeter Hall. 
The Lord Chancellor, the president of the mission, 
ocoupied the chair, and was well supported on the 
platform. Dr. Barnardo read the report, stating 
that the Duchess of Teck had consented to preside 
at the annual fete at the Ilford Village Home for 
Girls next month. The mission now provided main- 
tenance for 280 boys in the Home at Stepney-cause- 
way, 360 girls in the Ilford Home; seventy-nine 
boys in the City emt # Brigade ; twenty in the 
Union Jack Shoeblack Brigade; and nineteen in 


the Wood-chopping Brigade—a total of 758. The 


receipts for the year amounted to 29,349/.—a de- 
crease from the previous year of 2,774/., which was 
attributed to the financial distress which had pre- 
vailed. The number of donors had, however, in- 
creased from 16,056 in 1877-78 to 18. 384 in 1878.79. 
Lord Osirns expressed his gratification at the 
immense assemblage of persons who desired to hear 
the result of the past year’s work and of the pro- 
gress of the institution. Although it was not more 
than thirteen years since the commencement of the 
movement he doubted whether from such small 
beginning any charity throughout the country had 
risen to such importance and had gained such a 
hold upon the mind and sympathies of the public, 
The work undertaken in connection with the mis- 
sion included coffee palaces, ragged-schools and in- 
firmaries, homes, and other institutions for the 
benefit of the waifs and strays among the vast 
3 in the East of London. ere it not 

or that and kindred agencies many of the poor 
children, instead of being saved and brought up 
as useful members of society, would doubtless 
become criminals. The work of the mission bad 
suffered financially during the past year, because of 
the commercial depression which had so generally 
prevailed. He hoped, however, that the friends of 


the society would come forth liberally in support 
of the usefal work. The Bishop of Sodor and Man, 
the Earl of Abeedeen, Dr. Paterson, and others 
addressed the meeting. 


Epitome of Fetus. 


At the anniversary of Her Majesty’s birthday— 
who completed her sixtieth year on Saturday—the 
Crathie choir sang a selection of music at Balmoral 
Castle, chiefly Scotch, including some of the old 
Jacobite songs, such as Welcome, Royal Charlie.“ 
The two elder daughters of the Prince of Wales 
are at Balmoral. 

The Queen will have reigned forty-two years on 
the 20th of June next, a period which has not been 
exceeded by more than four of our English sove- 
reigns—namely, Henry III., who reigned fifty-six 
years; Edward III., who reigned fifty years; 
Queen Elizabeth, who reigned forty-five years ; and 
George III., sixty years. 

The Empress of Germany left London on Friday 
evening, on her return to Berlin. 

A levée was held on Monday afternoon at St. 
James’s Palace, by the Prince of Wales, on behalf 
of the Queen, There were upwards of 200 pre- 
sentations. 

The usual Ministerial banquets in celebration of 
the Queen’s birthday were given on Saturday night. 
The Premier had the Prince of Wales among his 
guests ; the first Lord of the Admiralty, the Duke 
of Edinburgh; the War Secretary, the Duke of 
Cambridge ; and Lord Salisbury, the Crown Prince 
of Sweden, the Crown Prince of Denmark, and the 
Count of Flanders, The illuminations in the West- 
end of London are described as having been 
exceedingly brilliant. 

A number of app*intments to the three classes 
of the Order of St. Michael and St. George on the 
occasion of Her Majesty's birthday are announced 
in a supplement to the London Gazette. 

The committee of tke Liverpool Reform Club 
have invited the leading members of the Greek 
Committee recently formed in London to a banquet 
in Liverpool on Thursday in next week. Sir 
Charles Dilke has, among others, accepted the 
invitation, and will advocate the claims of Greece 
on the occasion. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales on Saturday 
opened, as free from toll for ever, five bridges over 
the Thames which the Board of Works have re- 
deemed under a recent Act of Parliament at a cost 
exceeding half a million sterling. The bridges were 
those at Lambeth, Chelsea, Vauxhall, and Batter- 
sea, and the Albert Bridge. Their Royal High- 
nesses were accompanied by their sons and by the 
Princess’s brother, and the Duke and Duchess of 
Edinburgh also took part in the day’s ceremonial. 
Along the entire route from Lambeth Bridge to old 
Battersea Bridge thousands of people had assembled, 
who gave the royal party a hearty greeting. An 
address was 2 to the Prince and Princess 
by Sir James Hogg, M. P., in which a hope was 
expressed that before the end of the year there 
would be none but free bridges over the Thames 
throughout the metropolitan area. The Prince, in 
reply, conveyed his assurance, and that of the 
Princess, that they were always ready to aseist in 
advancing any object which identified them with 
the population of London, and which tended to 
promote the interests of the public. 

The Liberal Three Hundred of Bradford have 
adopted by a unanimous vote a resolution] inviting 
the Right Hon. W. E. Forster and Mr. Alfred 
Illingworth, formerly member for Knaresborough, 
to contest the borough in the Liberal interest at 
the next general election. After due consideration, 
Mr. Illingworth has consented. 

Mr. Gabbett, the Home Rule candidate for 
Limerick, has been returned for that city by a 
majority of 202, the number of votes recorded for 
him having been 860, and for Mr. Spaight, the 
Conservative candidate, 658. . 

Four gentlemen have heen named as Liberal can- 
didates for the representation of St. Ives—Sir 
Charles Reed, Mr. Chatfeild Clarke, Mr. Bagot 
Molesworth, and Lord Ebrington. All of these 
have delivered addresses to the electors, and a ballot 
of the whole constituency is to be taken on Satur- 
day and Monday next to decide who is the 
favourite. Some surprise, however, has been ex- 
pressed that the Conservatives should be allowed a 
voice in selecting the Liberal candidate, 

The Westminster Industrial Exhibition was 
formally opened on Saturday by the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, who delivered an address in 
which he glanced at the objects of such gatherings 
and their effects in the encouragement of the industry 
of great cities, Speeches were also delivered by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Dr. Lyon Playfair, M.P., and the 
Rev. Canon Farrar. 

The will of the late Mr. John Crossley, of 
Halifax, has been proved, the personal estate 

being sworn under 8,000. The deceased left all 
his property to his son, Mr. Louis John Crossley. 

A meeting, convened by the Mayor, has been held 
in the Town Hall, Halifax, to consider the best 
means of raising a monument to the Jate Mr. John 
Crossley. It was decided that the memorial should 
take the shave of a further endowment of the 
Crossley Orphan Home or a statue, as the subscri- 
bers may prefer. Mr. Appleyard promised 1,000/. 
for the former object, if 19,0007. can first be 
raised 


Mr. William Shaw, one of the members for Cork 
county, has been selected by the Irish Home Rule 


representatives to act as chairman of that party, 
in succession to the late Mr. Butt. 

A movement has been started to establish coffee 
music halls in the Metropolis. Mr. John Hollings- 
head, of the Gaiety Theatre, is the originator of the 
scheme, which is supported by Lord Monteagle, 
the Right Hon. Cowper Temple, M.P., Mr. 
Thomas Hughes, Q.C., the Rev. Brooke Lambert 
and others. 

According to the Manchester Examiner, the will 
of the late Mr. George Hadfield contains few, if 
any, items of interest outside the family circle. 
Among the legatees is the Rev. Alexander Thom- 
son, D.D., minister of the Rusholme-road Chapel, 
which Mr. Hadfield used to attend. With regard 
to bequests to public institutions, the deceased 
sm held strongly to the doctrine that the 

onor should be his own executor—meaning, of 
course, that he should make his gifts in his lifetime. 
The document will not be proved for some time, 
owing to the number and extent of the calculations 
required. 
rd Stanhope’s bill for regulating the sale of 
intoxicating drinks provides that no actions shall be 
maintainable in any court in the United Kingdom 
for the recovery of debt due for spirituous liquors 
unless to the value of a pound, or for the price of 
such liquor delivered at purchaser’s residence 
uuless to the amount of a quart. It also imposes 
penalties for taking pledges for the value of liquor 
and for paying wages in public-houses. 

The Select Committee upon Parliamentary Re- 
porting, in their final report to the House, have 
decided that the objections to an official report of 
the debates outweigh any advantage which would 
be derived from it. A more expeditious publi- 
cation of Hansard’s debates is recommended, and 
an enlargement of the gallery for the qualified 
admission of the provincial Press is suggested. 

The Manchester Guardian states that it has been 

decided not to grant any orders in future for the 
admission of reporters to executions. 
The Duke of Bedford has dealt with the distress 
of the agricultural interest in a notable manner. 
His grace has just ordered to be forwarded to each 
of the tenants on his great estates, in lieu of the 
usual notice of audit, a receipt in full for the half- 
year’s rent due at Lady Day. This unprecedented 
munificence is said to represent a gift of upwards of 
£70,000. 

The memorial stone of a block of buildings 
erected at King’s-cross by the Victoria Dwellings 
Association was laid by the Home Secretary on 
Saturday. These buildings are erected on much 
the same principle as the Peabody buildings, and 
are intended for the poorer classes. Mr. Walter, 
M.P., opened the proceedings by explaining the 
objects of the association to be the providing of 
extended and improved house accommodation in 
the more crowded districts of London. Mr. Cross 
followed, and before laying the stone with the 
usual formalities, made some observations on the 
necessity of providing better house accommodation 
in London. It was a subject in which perhaps the 
public at large had not taken so much interest as 
they oaght. To the working man a comfortable 
home was of incalculable value ; and he congratu- 
lated the association on undertaking the work they 
had in hand as a matter of business rather than of 
charity. He emphatically denied that the Act of 
1875 had not borne the fruits expected of it. The 
ground had been cleared, and now various com- 
panies had taken the matter in hand, and a great 
change might he looked for in the course of a few 
years. | 

Bad accounts come from Ireland as to the har- 
vest prospects. The corn, which ought to have 
been far advanced, is scarcely visible, and green 
crops were fully two months behind. 

At a special meeting of the Congleton Town 
Council it has been unanimously resolved to 
abolish the School Board elected nine years ago, a 
committee of the corporation to undertake the 
duties in future. 

A six days’ swimming contest at the Lambeth 


Baths was 3 to a close on Saturday evening, 


when Captain Webb, who succeeded some time ago 
in swimming the Channel, was victorious, with a 
record of seventy-four miles. A Mr. Fearne was 
second, with nearly sixty-three miles. There were 
only five competitors. 

The average price of corn last week was 41s. 4d. 
per quarter. It was 25 per cent. dearer last year, 
and more than 50 per cent. dearer in 1877. 

A further addition to our steel flotilla is to be 
made by the construction of eight gunboats and two 
more corvettes, the latter to be built at Portsmouth 
Dockyard, and to be named the Cordelia and 
Canada. 

Considerable excitement was caused in Bristol 
and throughout the West of England on Saturday 


by the announcement that the Home Office had 


determined tbat the directors and responsible 
officers of the West of England Bank who took part 
in the issue of the reports of 1877 and 1878 shall 
be prosecuted without delay. 

Orders have been given for rebuilding the Bir- 
mingham Free Library, which was recently burnt 
down. The cost is to be £32,000. 

At the meeting of the London School Board on 
Wednesday Sir Charles Reed stated that he had 
received a letter from the Rev. Dr. Barry, statin 
that the Council of King’s College had empowere 
him to place at the disposal of the School Board a 
free admission to King’s College School. On the 
motion of Sir Charles Keed, the Board accepted the 
scholarship with thanks, and the letter was referred 
to the School Management Committee to make the 
necessary arrangements, Sir Charles said that there 
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were now nine scholarships open to all the publio | 
elementary school children of London. Further 
correspondence between the Education Department 
and the Board on the subject of loans was read, and 
the Board was ultimately counted out,” while 
Miss Helen Taylor was proposing to rescind a reso- 
lution of the board instructing the Finance Com- 
mittee to appeal, in some one case, against the 
surcharge for interest on temporary loans at the 
ensuing audit. 


Miscellaneous. 
— — 

It is proposed to print a catalogue of the books in 
the British Museum, in forty-five volumes, at a cost 
of 50,000/. 

The Academy hears that the article on the South 
African Problem in the current number of the 
Quarterly Review is by Mr. J. A. Froude. 

The tombs of Henry Fielding and Dr. Doddridge, 
who are buried in the English cemetery at Lisbon, 
have been cleaned and the inscriptions renovated 
by order of the Rev. Godfrey Pope, the resident 
chaplain. 

One of the events of next month will be the pub- 
lication of a new work by George Eliot styled 
Impressions of Theophrastus Such.“ The manu- 
script was placed in the hands of Messrs, Blackwood 
and Sons before the end of last year, but the 
appearance of the volume has been delayed by 
domestic affliction. 

BRITISH EQUITABLE ASSURANCE Company.—The 
twenty-fourth annual meeting of this company was 
held at the offices, Queen-street-place, yesterday, 
Mr. F. J. Hartley presiding. Mr. W. S. Gover, 
of the London School Board, read the report, which 
stated that 2,175 policies, assuring 456,450“. and 
yielding 13,0997. premium, had been issued during 
the year; 60 689/. had been added to the accumulated 
fand, which now reached 624,446/., and that the 
triennial valuation of the company’s assets and 
liabilities results in a reversionary bonus of I“. per 
cent. per annum. 

AN AnTI-MissionaRy Riot In CHINA.— A cor- 
respondent of the Foochow Herald sends the follow- 
ing details of another anti-missionary riot in the 
interior of the province of Fuhkien. In the pre- 
sent instance the mission property belonged to 
American citizens. The correspondent writes :— 
On Sunday, the 16th of February, a mob of over 
a hundred persons foroibly entered the Methodist 
Chapel at Yunch’un, 140 miles south of Foochow, 
and violently assaulted the Christians who had 
gathered therein for Divine worship. The catechist 
and congregation escaped to the magistrate’s yamen, 
leaving the mob in possession of the chapel. The 
rabble immediately set to work and destroyed the 
seats, tables, &e. Previous to this attack the people 
had been called 2 by the gentry to subscribe 
100 cash—avowedly towards the extermination 
of Christianity in their district. Their modus 
operandi was to tear down the chapel in 
the first instance, and subsequently to de- 
stroy the houses of the Christians — thus 
forcibly driving them out of the place, But, 
happily, only — of this programme was carried 
out. The sufferers by the riot fled to the magi - 
strate’s yamen, where they were kindly received 
and promised protection. A few days later the 
magistrate went in person to inspect the wrecked 
chapel. He immediately instituted an examination 
into the whole affair, and required the offenders to 
pay all expenses attending the repair of the chapel, 
to furnish medical aid to the wounded men, and to 
find six months’ security for the lives of the per- 
sons assaulted. The man who had been most 
severely beaten was ordered to receive 30dols. as 
compensation, but, with rare disiaterestedness, he 
refused to receive the money, in order that the 
purity of his motives in becoming a Christian 
should not be doubted. By this prompt action of 
the Yunch’un magistrate, and the unselfish conduct 
ot the native Christians, not only has peace been 
restored, but also a good state of feeling between 
the Christians and their heathen neighbours 
secured, the latter for once fully understanding 
that Christians must not be persecuted for refusing 
to contribute to idolatrous purposes, and also that 
the higher and nobler principles which they claim 
to have adopted are entitled to respect and legal 
recognition. : 


Gleanings. 


Teacher: Now, boys, quadruped and biped, you 
know, are two kinds of animals. Quadruped, 
animal with four legs, such as cow, elephant, horse, 
Ko. Biped, animal with two legs, such as— well, 
ah — Ves, there is a biped — pointing to a picture 
of a goose on the wall“ and I am a biped, and 
vou are all bipeds. Now, what am I?” Pause. 
A goose, sir.“ 

SANDY AND JOHN CHINAMAN.—In New Zealand, 
as in California, the Chinaman abounds, and there, 
too, he has to resort to strategy to make good his 
position, It is related that in Otago, where Scotch- 
men are a majority of the colonists, a contract for 
grading a road was to be let, the lowest bid was 
signed ‘‘M‘Pherson.” Notice was sent to the said 

‘Pherson to meet the board and complete the 
contract. In due time they met, but behold, 
M‘Pherson was yellow in hue and had an unmis- 
takable pigtail! ‘‘ But,” gasped the President, 

' — name can’t be M‘Pherson?” ‘ Allee 
” cheerfully answered John ; nobody catch 


A New WRTrI dd TELFGRAPH.—WNature reports 


a mere paulo post futurum invention like many we 
have heard el lately, has just been made by Mr. 
E, A. Cowper, the well-known mechanical engineer. 
It is a real telegraphic writing machine. The 
writer in London moves his pen, and simultane- 
ously at Brighton another pen is moved, as though 
by a phantom hand, in precisely similar curves and 
motions. The writer writes in London, the ink 
marks in Brighton. We have seen this instrument 
at work, and its marvels are quite as startling as 
those of the telephone. The pen at the receiving 
end has all the appearance of being guided by a 
spirit hand. The apparatus is shortly to be made 
public before the Society of Telegraph Engineers. 
RETRIBUTION.—Very sore feelings are apt to be 
engendered between men who are constantly being 
confused together, and in the following case one of 
the parties did not adopt the means best suited to 
heal differences, but laid himself open to a well- 
merited rebuke, Two men bearing the same names 
lived in the same country town. One was a 
clergyman of the Church of England, and the other 
was a Dissenting minister. On a certain occasion 
the clergyman received a letter intended for the 
minister, which he forwarded with a note to this 
effect—‘‘ Had you not taken a title (rev.) to which 
you have no claim, this mistake would not have 
occurred.” Shortly afterwards a parcel containing 
some lithographed sermons intended for the clergy- 
man was delivered by mistake to the minister, who 
sent them on with this note Had you not under- 
taken an office for which you appear to be unfitted, 
this mistake would not have occurred.” — Whateley 
on Indexes. 

PORTENTOUS PROPHECIES are now in vogue, owin 
perhaps to the late dismal weather. It is stat 
that Professor Jevons has discovered that the year 
1882 is to witness the greatest convulsion the world 
has ever experienced. The discovery on which he 
founds his theory is mysterious enough. It appears 
from his astronomical calculations that in the 
autumn of 1882 every one of the planets will be at 
an equal distance from the sun! Such a com- 


Warnin@! Recxitt’s Paris BTUx.— The marked supe- 


that an invention of a real practical character, not riority of this Laundry Blue over all others, and the quick 


appreciation of its merits by the public have been attended by 
the usual results—vis.,a flood of imitations, Ihe merit of the 
latter mainly consists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in 
imitating the square shape, but making the general appearance 
of the wrappers resemble that of the genuine article. ‘The 
manufacturers beg therefore to caution all buyers to see 
% Reckitt's Paris Blue“ on each packet. 

% COCA LEAF, WorpDSWORTH’S CHEMICAL Foop or 
HEALTH,” prepared from “ Erythroxylou-Coca,” the success- 
ful remedy for debility, nervousness, neuralgia, sleeplessness, 
and rheumatism. ls. Id., 2s. 9d., 5s., and 15s.; sent free on 
receipt of P.O.O.—H. Wordsworth and Co., Homeopathic 
Chemists, 6, Sloane-street, Knightsbridge, London. 

Do your “Dygine” AT Home.—A sixpenny bottle of 
Judson's Magenta will dye a table cover or a small curtain 
completely in ten minutes in a pailful of water. Silk scarfs, 
veils, braid, ribbons, may be dyed crimson, scarlet, violet, &c., 
in a basin of water. Judson’s Dyes. Sold by chemists 
every where, 

HoLLoway’s OINTMENT AND PILLS. — Safely and 
Securely.— When the severities of winter have yielded to the 
genial spriog, invalids should make a determined effort to 
regain their lost health: when through confinement indoors, 
want of appetite, and disturbed sleep, the entire system has 
been weakened and the spirits have been broken down, 
Holloway’s remedies are equal to the occasion, The Oint- 
ment rubbed over the regions of the stomach and liver, aided 
by the internal administration of his Pills, will rectify the 
digestion, regulate the bile, aud purify the blood—three 
sanatory actions which will speedily confer renewed viguur, 
brace up the failing nerves, confirm the flaccid muscles, and 
restore to the ailing cheerfulness, that great charm of 
existence. | 
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bination has never yet been witnessed, and upon 
the behaviour of the sun on this trying occasion 
depends the fate of the whole human race, 
the equilibrium of the earth itself, and of 
the waters which cover the earth. A competitor 
of the English professor is Elder Wilford Woodruff, 
who is said to be one of the most highly-respected 
of the twelve apostles of the Mormon Church, and 
who, in a letter addressed not only to the Church 
but to all the world, warns the nations of the judg- 
ments that are at their door. Thrones,” according 
to Elder Woodruff, ‘‘ will be cast down, nations 
will be overturned, anarchy will reign, all legal 
barriers will be broken down, and the can will be 
trampled in the dust. You are about to be visited 
with war, the sword, famine, pestilence, plague, 
earthquakes, whirlwinds, tempests, and with the 
flame of devouring fire. Your rivers and seas will 
be turned to blood and gall, and the inhabitants of 


Woodruff, ‘‘is able to abide these things?” He 
gives asa reason for the terrible visitations foretold 
by him the fact that the inhabitants of the earth 
have rejected the testimony of Joseph Smith. 


— — —— — 


Births, Marriages, and Deaths. 
MARRIAGES. 

COWARD- GRADON.— May 21, at Bloomsbury Chapel, 
London, by the Rev. J. P. Chown, John Coward, of 
Western Hill, Durham, to Elizabeth Jaue, cnly daughter 
of Jobn Gradon, of Western Hill, Durham. 

CHEETHAM—SHORROCK.—May 21, at Union Chapel, 
Manchester, by the Rev. A. Macleren, D.D., William 
Henry Cheetham, of Calcutta, to Rachel Henrey (Harrie), 
youngest daughter of the late James Shorrock, of Darwen. 

FIGG—W HITLEY.—May 22, at Camberwell-green Chapel, 
by the Rev. John Pillans, of Huntly, N.B, assisted by the 
Rev. Chas. Stanford, D. O., William Figg, of Fir Lodge, 
Denmark-hill, to Maria Elien, youngest daughter of George 
Whitely, Esq , North-terrace, Camberwell, Surrey. 


DEATH. 
GRANT—May 23, at 35, Cornwall-road, Bayswater, James 
Grant, Esq., late Editor of the “ Morning Advertiser,” 


aged 77. 3 
ALLPORT,.—May 23, at Coldharbour-lane, Camberwell, 
Franklin Allport, in bis 78th year. 


Epps’s COCOA.—GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING.—“ By 
a thorough knowledge of the natural Jaws which govern 
the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by a 
careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast-tables with a 
delicate] -flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape many a 


aud a properly-nonrished frame.”—Civil Service Guselle. 
Sold only in packets labelled—“James Eves & Co., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London.“ , 
Errs's GLYCERINE JusuBEs.—CAvuTION These eff: e- 
tive aud agreeable confections are sold by most Chemists; by 
others, however, attempts are often made at ‘substitution, 
We therefore deem it neceesary to caution the public that 
they can only be obtained in boxes, 6d. and 1s, labelled 
James Epps and Co., Homeopathic Chemisis, 48, Thread- 
necdle-street, and 170, Piccadilly, London. 
PERFECTION.—Mas. S. A. ALLEN’s WoRxLb's Hair 
RESTORER is offered to the public with full confidence iu its 
merits. Testimonials of the most flattering character have 
been received from every part of the world, Over forty 
years the favourite e lng preparation to restore 
grey hair to its youthful colour and lustrous beauty, re- 
quiring only a few applications to secure new and luxuriant | 
growth, The soft and silky texture of healthy hair follows 
its use. That most objectiopable and destructive element 
to the hair called Dandruff is quickly and permanently 


um contlact in —4 unless the name Mac.” The 
contract was signed, 


removed. Bold by all Chemists and Perfumers, 


the earth will die of plagues. Who,” asks Elder 


fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood | ~ 
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(out, CONSTIPATION. 


1 ROBERT FLEMING, Fleming's Hotel, 
Half Moon Street, Piccadilly, W.—“ Gentlemen,— 
It is now exactly eight months since I had the good 
fortune to try one of your ‘Stomach and Liver Pads.’ 
At that time, and indeed for many years at close 
intervals, I had been a sufferer from indigestion, until 
at last I was constantly claiming the assistance of 
the medical man or the chemist’s shop, and was told 
it would end in —— of the liver or jaundice, 
But from the lst of May last, when 1 first applied oue 
of your Pads, I have not taken so much as a seidlits 
powder, and have enjoyed perfect health. I look 
upon its effect as so wonderful in my case that if 
your charge was £50 instead of 15s., I should, to 
save my life, feel bound to have one by me, Its effect 
has been equally marvellous in the case of my porter, 
a young, strong man, who gave up his situation in 
despair Jast June, from stomach and liver being 
wrong, told by his medical man that he was used up. 
On leaving me for the country he took with him one 
of your Pads, and in three days wrote to say he was 
all right. He is still with me, and looks on the Pad 
as not only having saved his situation, but he believes 
his hfe, Its effect has been equally wonderful in the 
case of my niece,a young married woman, told by 
her medical man (and believed by her), ina very bad 
way, near congestion of the liver. Since using the 
Pad enjoys perfect health—weakness, sickness, and 
fainting fits all gone. Indeed, after my experience it 
secms to me little short of wholesale murder that the 
Pad is not in general use in all our large hospitals.— 
With grateful thauks, I remain, Gentlemen, your 
obedient servant, RoBERT FLEMING.” 


IHE HOLMAN LIVER PAD COMPANY, 
No. 10, Argyll Street, Regent Street, W. 
fr 7s. 6d. 
re chic ccccccesosconsceceecdc 10s, Od. 
Price of special size pad (extra size and strength) 15s. Od. 


S IE AIRE EE SE it ONT A aN a s. Od 
Absorptive Medicinal body plaster’, each. . 2s. 6d. 
Absorptive Medicinal foot plasters, per pair. 2s. 6d. 


_ Consultations free of charge. A competent lady always 
in attendance at the Ladies’ Department. Pamphlets sent 
post free on application. 


— — — ——— 


2 He that hath ears to hear let him hear.” 
HEALTH, DIET, AND DEAFNESS, NOISES IN 
THE EARS. 


ME Rev. E. J. SILVERTON will send his 

Health Advocate, giving important advice and par- 
ticulirs on the above subjects, free to avy person, showin 
how Deafuess may be at once relieved and ultimately — 
Many most interesting cases are set forth. Thousands of 

ple are hearing Sermons and Lectures 2 who would 
— remained deaf had they not #pplied to Mr. Silverton, 
When a remedy is so successful, ought not every deaf person 
in the k‘ugdom to try it, if it be iu his or her power! 

REV. E. J. SILVERTON, 

ALBERT HOUSE, PARK S1'REET, NOTTINGHAM 
PASTOR OT ExeTeR HALL Cnucn. 
ERMONS PREACHED TO THE MASSES, 

by REV. E. J. SILVERTON, Over 400 Pages, 
Crown 8vo, Price 6s. Order of any Bookseller, or ALA- 
BASTER and PASSMORE, ( Paternoster Buildings, 
London. The Sermons sre quaint and humorous, containi 
many droll sayings and unusual illustrations. Must r 


them No one slept while they were delivered!! An 


Engraving of the Preacher’s Place of Worship, Exeter Hall 
Nottingham, will be found within. These Sermons ar 
unlike all others. Sent post free from the Author. 
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HE CONGREGATION 2 in 
WESTMINSTER CHAPEL paving esolved to 
lace a BUST of the late Rev. SAMUEL MARTIN in the 
hapel, and to erect to his memory an ORGAN equal to the 
requirements of the Building,/Confidently APPEAL to 
former worshippers in their midst now scattered throughout 
the country, and feel assured that they will be glad to con- 
tribute towards the Memorial to one who was dear to them 
as a man, and to whom they owe a lasting debt of gratitude 
as a pastor and teacher. 

It is also anticipated that, whilst the Congregation are 
doing their utmost to meet the very considerable outlay in 
repairs and refiovation, as well as the cost of the Memorial, 
that other friends, who on personal or public grounds were 
attsched to the late Pastor, will be glad to unite in erecting 
to his memory this mark of esteem and affection. 


CONTRIBUTIONS will be thankfully received and 
acknowledged by the Pastor, 
: HENRY SIMON, 
3, Woodfield Villas, Streatham, London, S. W. 
and also by the Treasurer, 
W. M.SEAMAN, 
Tower House, Putney, London, 8.W. 


RGAN for SALE.—A Splendid Three-Manual 

by WILLIS. Thirty-six stops (vox humana). In 
— condition. No reasonable offer refused.—W. H. 
aite, 10, Oxford Street, Liverpool. 


PPRENTICE.—A Bookseller, Stationer, and 
Librarian Nae af or age having one of the 
largest businesses in the South of England, is willing to 
RECEIVE a 1 , well-educated youth as INDOOR 
APPRENTICE, Would reside with the principal away 
from the business, and be treated as one of the family. 
Unexceptionable references given and required. Address, in 
the first instance, to Amicus, care of Messrs. Bowen and Co., 
6, Mount Pleasant, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. 


OUSE WANTED in HIGHGATE or 
CROUCH-END. A House wanted to rent or 
urchase in the above district, containing three Reception 
ms, seven Bed Rooms, and Bath Room, good Garden.— 

H. W., 6, St. Alban’s Villas, Highgate Road. 


was TED, after the Midsummer Vacation, a 
SECOND MASTER for the Bible Christian 
College, Shebbear, North Devon. Candidates must produce 
satisfactory evidence of strictly moral character and gentle- 
manly conduct, as well as thorough efficiency in the several 
branches of a sound English Education, and at least a fair 
12 with French. Testimonials of sbility as teacher 
and disciplinsrian essential. A total abstainer preferred, as 
no intoxicating drinks can be admitted in the college. For 
salary, duties, &c., apply to Rev. Jno, Gammon, Governor, 
Shebbear, North Devon. 


ESIDENT GOVERNESS. — A Lady, with 
several years’ experience, DESIRES a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT now or at Midsummer. Teaches English, French 
(Paris), German, Music, Singing, and Drawing. Highest 
references. Salary £50, Address, M. A., 4, Haine Terrace, 
Kilburn, London, N.W 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


ESSRS. COOKE BAINES & CO., Surveyors 

and Valuers, No. 28, Finsbury-place, E.C., having 

had many years’ experience in the settlement of Compensa- 

tion Claims, offer their Services where property is required to 
be taken compulsorily. 


IRON CHURCHES, IRON CHAPELS 
IRON SCHOOLROOMS. 
R. JAMES BROAD, of 279, Upper-street, 


Islington, London, begs to inform Ministers and 
others that he still continues to erect Iron Churches and 
Chapels, Mission Halls, Lecture Halls, Schoolrooms, &c., at 
lowest possible cost. Ventilated on a very much improved 

rinciple, Ministers and committees waited upon. J. B. 
2 had 25 years’ practical experience. 


Works: Canonbury, 


ROFITABLE AGENCY.—India and China 

pure TEAS, in quarter and half-pound bags, to Sell 

from 18. 6d. per lb. Supplied to Ageuts at Importer’s prices 

No licence required.— Write for particulars and press 

opinions to OLIVER, OLIVER, and Co., Tea Importers, 
ll. Southgate- road, London, N. 


F. H. MIALL, 27, Kine Street, LivErpoo., 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANT ANI. 
FORWARDING AGENT. 


THE BIRKBEOK BUILDING SOOIETY’S ANNUAL 
RECEIPTS EXCEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession and no Rent to pay.—Apply at 
the Office of the BirkBEcCK BuILDING Socixty, 20 and 
80, Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 

Apply at the Office of the BIRKBECK FREEHOLD 

ND SocixzTyY, 29 and 30 Southampton-buildings, Chan- 
cery-lane. g 

HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 

WITH SAFETY. 

Apply at the Office of the Birxsecx BANK, 29 end 30 

Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. Deposits received at 

phe | rates of interest for stated periods, or repayable on 

emand. 


Current Accounts opened with persons properly intro- 
duced, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances. English and Foreign Stocks and Shares purchased 
and sold, and Advances made thereon. 

Office hours, from 10 to 4; except on Saturdays, when 
the Bank closes at 2 o’clock. On Mondays the Bauk is open 
until 9 o’clock in the Evening. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, may be had on application 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


XCELSIOR GAS BATH, £5 10s. od. 
Reflector Cooking Stoves from 10s. 6d. Sole maker 
G. SHREWSBURY, 59, Old Bailey, E.C, Factory 


Barringtou- road, S. W. 


2 =. — 
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ILTON HOUSE, EDGBASTON, near BIRMINGHAM, 


The SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES, lately conducted by the Misses Purrson and Miss HILI, 
now Mrs. WALTER LANCE, is carried on by Mrs. LANCE. 

The SUMMER TERM is from TUESDAY, May 6rn, to WEDNESDAY, Jvty 

References kindly permitted to the Rev. R. W. Daz, Birmingham. 


30TH, 


SEASIDE EDUCATION. 


REAT YARMOUTH COLLEGE. 
Principal—DANIEL TOMKINS, 


Six Resident Masters. 5 
Prospectus, List of Successful Students, &c., on application. 


„ BOUS & 
MARINE DRIVE, GREAT YARMOUTH. . 


LADIES’ SCHOOL. 
Under the general direction of Mr. and Mrs. TOMKINS. 
Prospectus, with full particulars, on application. 


(WASTE HALL SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTON. 


Conducted by Mrs. MARTIN and her Daughters. 
Assisted by Masters, and Qualified English and Foreign 
Governesses. 
Pupils prepared annually for the Cambridge Local and 
other Examinations. 


SELECT BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. 
FACING THE SEA. 


e BO U S @, 
51, EVERSFIELD PLACE, 


ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


FEW YOUNG LADIES can be RECEIVED 

as RESIDENT PUPILS in a first-class School in 

the Northern suburb of London. Terms (including Lessons 

with Four Masters) from Thirty Guineas. Vacancy for u 

governess-pupil (Minister's Daughter preferred).— Address, 

the Lady Principal, Mrs. Hennah, Park House, Parkhurst- 
coad, Camden-road, N. 


HE MISSES ROWLAND, formerly of 
Henley, RECEIVE a select number of PUPILS, 
whom they educate. Assisted by certificated teachers and 
professors. Prospectuses, testimonials on application, Young 
ladies from India received. 
Marchmont House, Selina Crescent, Crouch End, N. 


6 COUNTY MIDDLE - CLASS 
SCHOOL 


(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME). 


The success of this School for thirty-eight years arises from 
the fact that great attention is paid to subjects required in 
commercial life. Boys have excelled in good writing, arith- 
metic, French, book-keeping, and mercantile correspondence. 
Pupils from this Schoo) have passed the Examinations of 
the Pharmaceutical Society and the College of Preceptors, 
and the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations ir 
Honours. Cricket, fishing, safe bathing, &c. 

References to parents in all parts of England. 

Inclusive terms twenty-two or twenty-four guineas. 

For views and 1 apply to the Principals, Messrs, 


J.and J. W. Mars 
OLT HOUSE SCHOOL, CHESHUNT, 
LONDON, N. 


Conducted by Professor W. B. TODHUNTER, M. A., 
(Gold Medallist) University of London, and Fellow of Uni- 
versity College, London. Formerly of Cheshunt College. 

In addition to the usual Classical, Mathematical, and 
English subjects and French, which is studied daily, in- 
struction in Science forms a part of the regular work of the 
upper classes. The French, German, drawing, and painting 
are taught by Dr.Adelstein, Professor of Modern Languages, 
Drawing, and N at the Royal Polytechnic, London. 
Inclusive terms from £45 per annum. 

For particulars apply as above. 


THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 


SILCOATES HOUSE, nzar WAKEFIELD. 
ESTABLISHED 1831. 


For the sons of Ministers and Missionaries; the sons of 
Laymen have been admitted since 1856. 
Principal—Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in Classics and 

Philosophy, Williams Divinity Scholar, assisted by com- 
petent — ad 
JOHN CROSSLEY, „Halifax, Chairman 
W. H. LEE, Esq., J. P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 
J. R. WOLSTENHOLME, M. A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 
Rev, JAMES RAE, B. A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


— — —— 


“The School itself is an excellently-contrived building, 
where. . . . nothing has been spared to provide fine, lofty, 
and well-furnished classrooms, I examined the dormitories, 
lavatories, &c., and found them superior to most that I have 
inspected. The situation cannot well be surpassed for 
healthiness,”— Extract from the Cambridge Examiner’s 
Report, Midsummer, 1874. 

‘he Committee have since provided a Chemical Labora- 
tory, Gymnastic Apparatus, and detached Infirmary, The 
Playground has been enlarged, and a new Lavatory provide i. 

he course of instruction includes all branches ot a sound 
Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, so as to 
fit the Pupils for any department of business, or for entrance 
at the Universities. 

FIFTEEN BOYS passed the lat CAMBRIDGE 
LOCAL EXAMINATION, four in First Class Honours, 
one in the Second Class, and two in the Third, with six dis- 
tinctions. 

Applications for admission to be sent to the Principal. 

Ministers’ sons are received on reduced terms, which may 
be ascertained on application to the 8 

For l'rospectuses, with a view of the School Premises, 
Terms, aud further information, apply to the Principal or 
Secretary. . 


NTAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, | 
Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal. 


ORWICK’S FOUR GOLD MEDAL BAKING 

POWDER makes Bread, Pastry, &c., light, sweet, 
| and digestible. Sold everywhere in Id., 2d., 4d., ]s,, 28. 6d., 
and 5s. packages, of which 700,000 are sold weekly. 


— 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


HAD Master— 

ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M.A. (Lon- 
don), Gold Medallist in Classics, late Andrew’s Scholar 
aud First Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 
University College, London, Fellow of University College, 
London, 

SECOND MASTER 

JAMES SHAW, Esq,, B.A. (London), First in the First 

Class at both First and Second B.A, Examinations. 


ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS, 


There are five Scholarships connected with the College. 
Senior Tettenhall Scholarship £31 10 0 


Junior Tettenhall Scholarship ............ 26 5 0 
Directors’ Scholarship 26 5 0 
The Shaw Scholarship . 30 0 0 
The Mander Scholarship . . 30 0 0 


There is a large swimming-bath on the College premises 
for use throughout the year, being warmed in cold weather. 
There is a well-equipped gymnasium, and there are three 
good fields for cricket and football. ! 

Boys are prepared for the Universities, the Professions, and 
for Commerce. 

For particulars as to Scholarships, &c., apply to the Head 
Master at the College, or to the Secretary and Preacher, the 
Rev. Philip P. Rowe, M. A., Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton. 


SECOND TERM from May Ist to JuLx 3lst. 


Established 1857. 


oO SCHOOL, COWLEYMOOR HOUSE, 
TIVERTON, DEVONSHIRE. 


Professors attend for the accomplishments. 
ing and home comforts, 
Examinations. 

Special terms for the daughters of ministers. Address 
Lady Principal. 


—ñ—l— — — — — -——— — — — — 


Accidents Occur Daily !! 


CCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
Provided against by a Policy of the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


The Oldest and Largest Accidentel Assurance 
Company. 
The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £214,000, 


A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a Weekly 
Allowance in the event of Injury, may be secured at 
moderate Premiums. 


Bonus allowed to insurers of five years’ standing. 
£1,350,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


BHAVESTAFF’S 


PIANOFORTES. 


Unsurpassed for Tone, Touch, Durability, 
and Cheapness. 


56, JERMYN STREET, 


PIANOFORTES, £19 10s. 
AMERICAN ORGANS, £9 5s. 
HARMONIUMS, £5 15s. 


Perfection in Tone and Touch. Workmanship war- 
ranted. Our high-class instruments are sold at wholesale 


CO-OPERATIVE TRADE PRICES, 20 PER CENT. 
DISCOUNT FOR CASH. 


Before you decide on purchasing, write for a Descriptive 
Price List and Testimonials to G. LINSTEAD, Manager, 
COBDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY, 


18, EVERSHOLT STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, 
LONDON. 


ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL. 


37, QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W. C. 


Beds from Is. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, 1s. 3d. 
See testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 
Visitors’ Book, | 
„We are more than satisfied, we are truly delighted, to 
find in London 80 quiet and comfortable a domicile. We 
shall certainly recommend Shirley’s to all our friends.“ — 
J. Roserts, Bourne. 


Careful train- 
Pupils prepared for the University 


W. 


„As on all previous visits, I can testify that this is the 


most comfortable home I find when away from home.“ — 
W. B. Harvey, Frome. 

“ After visiting various places in England I have come to 
consider Shirley’s (in view of its combining the greatest 
comfort and respectability, with the most moderate charges) 
as the Temperance Hotel par excellence.”—J. K. KARCHER, 
Toronto, C,W 


OW WE WASH AT HOME, 
by the nice, easy, economical, and expeditious process, 
without “soaping-m,” rubbing, brushing, or boiling; 
record of TWELVE MONTHS’ delightful experience with 
HARPER TWELVETREES’ renowned FIVE-GUINEA 
VILLA WASHER, Wringer, and Mangler, Written for 
busy, careworn Mothers by Mrs. SHELDON-WILLIAMS. 
Post free from Harper Twelvetrees, 40, Finsbury-circus, 
London, E.C, 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 


MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 
57, GREAT RUSSELL ST., 


BLOOMSBURY, 
Immediately Opposite the British Musewm, 


Ww be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, 
gratis and port free, which explains the only 
perfectly painless system of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent) 
Which have obtained 


FIVE PRIZE MEDALS, 


LONDON, 1862; PARIS, 1867 ; PHILADELPHIA, 1876; 
VIENNA, 1873; and NEW YORK, 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY, FREE. 


TESTIMONIAL. Jan. 27, 1877. 
My Dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for 
the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articula- 
tion excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I con- 
sider the perfection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition 
of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. 
8. G. HUTCHINS. 
By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 
G. H. Jones, Esq. 


“EMORY EXTRAORDINARY BY CORRE: 
SPONDENCE.—Particulars post free of Mr. WM. 
STOKES, Teacher of Memory, Royal Polytechnic, 309, 
Regent-street, London, W. Class on Tuesdays, 3 and 8.30, 
Stokes on Memory,” by post, fourteen stamps, Memory 
Globe, 14 stamps. 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC, — METEMPSY- 
CHOSIS, by Prof. Pepper, at 3 and 8.—THE 
FAIKY DELL, a Grand, Romantic, Fairy, Musical Euter- 
tainment, with new Scenes, Slides, and Effects, conducted b 
Mr. OscaR HARTWELL, at 4 and 9. The ELECTRI 
LIGHT; GAS: what it does and can do; The STEAM 
ENGINE, &c., by Mr. J. L. Ktne.—The ZULU WAR, by 
Mr. W. R. May.—VOYAGES 1N THE AIR, and THE 
WONDERS OF MODERN SCIENCE, by Mr. T. C. 
Hrerwortu.—STOKES ON MEMORY,.—LEOTARD the 
Automaton.—Diver, Diving Bell, &c.—Admission, Is. Open 
at 12 and 7; carriages at 5 and 10. 


STEEL PENS, warranted quality, Manufactured by 


EORGE W. HUGHES, 56, ST. PAUL’S- 
SQUARE, BIRMINGHAM. THE GALVANISED 
PEN, No. 413; EXTRA STRONG METAL SKEDADDLE, 
No. 36; OLD ENGLISH PEN, No. 60; BANK OF ENG- 
LAND PEN, No. 48; COMMERCIAL PEN, No. 355; 
BANK PEN, No. 356; SPHYNX PEN, No.9; SCHOOL 
PEN, No. 347; and BUSINESS PEN, No. 453, give universal 
satisfaction. Maker of JOSEPH RUDHALI, and CO.’S 
PATENT FOUNTAIN PEN, ENGROSSING PEN, No. 36, 
and SILVER STEEL PEN, No. 320. 


Sample Box, assorted kinds, for Seven Stamps. 


LEA AND PERRINS' 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calcutated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 
bearing their Signature thus— 


Lea N e, 


which signature is placed on every bottle of 


Worcestershire Sauce, 


and without which none is genuine. 
% Sold wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester ; 


FOR JELLI ES USE 


NELSON’S OPAQUE GELATINE, 
NELSON’S CITRIC ACID, 
NELSON’S ESSENCE OF LEMON, 


A New and Economicai Recipe in each Packet of Gelatine 
BOXES containing 
12—6d. Packets GELATINE, 
12—3d. 1 CITRIC ACID, 
]—1s. Bottle ESSENCE OF LEMON, 
Sufficient to make 12 Quarts Jelly, 
PRICE 10s. 
May now be obtained by order from all Grocers, Italian 


Warehousemen, &c., &c, The several articles may also be 
hought separately as heretofore. 


TO BEAUTIFY YOUR GARDEN. 


EFORE PURCHASING YOUR SEEDS, 

sendfor my Assortment of HARDY ANNUALS, 
Thirteen Large Packets, with Name, Colour, Height, and 
Cultural Directions on each, Also CATALOGUE and 
ILLUSTRATED ALMANACK, containing Forty-one 
Pages of useful information, and Thirty-seven Illustrations. 
All post free for fourteen stamps—G. WISE, Seedsman, 
Florist, &c., 17, Mile End Road, London, E. 


Possessing all the properties of 
the Finest Arrowroot, 


BROWN & POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR 


Is a world-wide Necessary 


FOR 


THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE. 


é ee EGYPTIAN SCARF PIN, set with 

ALASKA DIAMOND. This Pin is all the rage in 
fashionable circles, and may, indeed, be worn by the Priuce or 
the Peasant. It is a graceful set-off to any Gentleman. The 
longer it is worn the better it will be liked. In value it is 
worth 103. 6d.; but if this advertisement be cut out and sent 
to me, with a P.O.O, for 28. 6d., this wonderful bargain will 
be sent by return of post, If not approved of, money 


returned. 
JESSE SILVERTON & CO. 
(Son or THE RRV. E. J. SILVERTON), 
9, PARK STREET, NOTTINGHAM. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS 


SPRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING 
FOR GENTLEMEN, YOUTHS, AND BOYS 
65 & 67, LUDGATE HILL, E. O. 


To meet the demands of their immense connection, special 
and novel fabrics for the SPRING and SUMMER SEASONS 
are manufactured by Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS. A 
large variety of all the most fashionable and distingué 
mixtures and designs are now ready for inspection. 


Each Roll of Cloth and all Ready-made Garments bear a 
Label whereon the Price and Class are marked in plain figures. 


Class Class Class Class 

A B O D 

Surr nn 368 42s 50s 598 
Cor de 17s. 6d. 2is 28s 83s. 
ROUSERS ...| 12s. 6d. 138. 14s 178. 6d. 
Overcoars. 21s, 2888. 338 42s, 
LSTER” ...| 305. 425. 50s. 608. 
OS SUIT ...| 16s. 208. 24s, 288. 
Do. OVERCOAT} 12s. 6d. | 16s. 6d. 21s. 24s. 
Do. ULSTER”’| 15s. 6d. 208. 258, 29s. 


aa 
ax» | BUMSTED’S 
SSA | TABLE SALT, 


As Supplied to 
HER MAJESTY, 
SALT. 


Please Note the Trade Mark— 
A KANGAROO. 


D. Bumsted & Co., 36, King William St., E. C. 


LAMPARD’S 
JV COFFEE. 
2/- TEA. 


BEST POSSIBLE VALUE FOR MONEY. 
SENT ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
GEO. LAMPARD, 44, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, F.C, 


SEVEN PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
GOODALL'S 


HOUSEHOLD SPECIALITIES. 


A single trial solicited from those who have not yet tried 
these splendid preparations. 


GOODALL’S YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


The Most Delicious Sauce in the World. 


This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest viands 
palatable, and the daintiest dishes more delicious, To Chops, 
Steaks, Fish, etc., it is incomparable, 

Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in bottles, at 
6d., Is, and 2s. each. 


Prepared by GoopALL, BacKHouseE and Co., Leeds. 


~ GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER, 


The Best in the World. * 


The cheapest because the best and indispensable to every 
household, and an inestimable boon to housewives. Makes 
delicious Puddings without eggs, Pastry without butter, 
and beautiful light Bread without yeast. 

Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in Id. Packets; 
6d., 18., 28, and 5s. Tins, 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and Co, Leeds, 


GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 


‘lhe best, cheapest, and most agreeable Tonic yet intro- 
duced. The best remedy known for Indigestion, Loss of 
Appetite, General Debility, &c., Ke. Kestores delicate 
individuals to health and vigour. 

Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c, 1s., 18. ljd., 28., and 
2s. Zu. each bottle 


Prepared by Goop ALL, BACKHOUSE and Co., Leeds. 


GOODALL’S GUSTARD POWDER, 


FOR MAKING 
Delicious Custards without Eggs, in less 


time and at Half the Price. 


Unequalied for the purposes intended. Will give the 
utmost satisfaction if the instructions given are implicitly 
followed. The proprietors entertain the greatest confidence 
in the article, and can recommend it to honsekeepers generally 
asa — ageut in the preperation of a good Custard. Give 
it a Trial, ; 
Sold in Boxes, 6d. and 18. each, by Grocers, Chemists, 
Italian Warehousemen, &c. 


Shippers and the Trade supplied by the Sole 
Proprietors, 


GOODALL, BACKHOUSE and C0. 
WHITE HORSE STREET, LEEDS. 


has been awarded 


* A BCHIMEDEAN » LAWN MOWER 


Orosse and Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen generally. 
Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


NOAL.—COCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls- 
end, 28s. cash; Wallsend—Clasa B, 263. cash; Best 
Inland, 248. cash; Inland, Class B, 22s. cash; Nuts, 20s. ; 
Best Coke, 13s. Cash on delivery. 


Central Office: 13, Cornhill, and Brighton. 


OALS.—LEA and CO.’S BEST WALLSEND. 
| —Hetton or Lambton, 288.; Wallsend Seconds, 27s. ; 
best Wigan, 24s.; best Silkstone, 24s.; best Stafford, 23s. ; 
new Silkstone, 23s.; Derby Bright, 2ls,; Barnsley, 21s. ; 
Kitchen, 20s.; Hartley, 193.; Cobbles, 19s.; Nuts, 19s.; 
Steam, 20s.; Coke, 12s. per 12 ewt. Cash. Screened. 
Depots, Highbury, N.; Highgate, N.; Kingsland, E.; 
Great Northern Railway, King’s-cross and Holloway, N.; 
SouthTottenham, N.;: 4 and 5. Wharves, Regeut's Park- 
basiv, N. W.; and 1, Wharf, Warwick - road, Kensington, W. 


BEST SPRINd MEDIOINE. 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


These invaluable preparations are universally 
recognised as the most suitable Medicine at this 
time of the year, cooling the Blood, and 
giving a healthy tone to the Stomach. 


Surr 88 758 818 948 1028 
1 428 458 558. 608 
"Trousers — 228 248 266. 288 
Overcoat | Bos. 55s. 65s. 708. 
LSTER”’...| 708 758. 848. 100s. 
OYS’ SUIT...| 81s. 868. | 40s. — 
Do. OVERCOAT} 278. 80s. 86s. — 
Do. ULSTERꝰ 328. 88s. 428. — 


WAISTCOATS, 7s. to 16s. 
The Ready-made equal to those made to order. 
Prices of Boys’ Clothing vary according to Height. 
Patterns Free. | 
“THE WEAR-RESISTING FABRICS” (Registered) 


GENTLEMEN'S MORNING or TRA ING SUITS. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


Have for some years past formed an important feature in 
the manufactures of Messrs. SAMUEL KROTHERS, and are 
remarkable for their extremely durable qualities, resisting 
the hard wear of Youths and Boys to an extent ultimately 
resolving itself into an important economy in domestic 
expenditure. These Fabrics are oes serviceable for 


IGHEST PRIZE AT PARIS EXHIBI- 

TION, 1878: and the Jury in their 
a say:—* The ‘ARCHIME- 
DEAN’ did the best work of any 
Lawn Mower Exhibited.” 
GRAND DIPLOMA OF HON- 
— 9 MENTION, VIENNA, 
SILVER MEDAL, VIENNA, 1870. 
— 42. MEDAL, HAMBU RGE, 
869. 


„ A RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER. 
was the only Lawn Mower used, and 
specially séiected in preference to all 
other Mowers, for cutting the ss 
ev the most conspicuous parts of the 
Paris Exhibition Grounds, 


ee A RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER, 
PRICES FROM TWENTY-FIVE 
SHILLINGS. Delivered carriage free 
to all stations. Lilustrated Catalogue 
and Testimonials post free on appli- 
cation. 


ee RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER. 
A WILLIAMS & Co., IIMITED, 
Manufacturers and Patentees. 
SELLING AGENTS: 
JOHN G. ROLLINS & Co., Old Swan Wharf, Thames 
Street, Londen 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. Price 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 
4s. 6d. per Box. | 


SYDENHAM HOUSE, 65 anv er, LUDGATE HILL, E. o. 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, La Belle Benvage Yard, 
Ludgate Hill, London; and 21, Bachelor’s Walk, Dublin, 
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are Now OrrerInc @ MANUFACTURER'S STOCK of 


BRUSSELS CARPETS 
Also a PARCEL of GOOD 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS 


at is. 43d. per Yard. 


10,000 Yards of FLOOR CLOTH, Best Quality, 
at 2s. 6d. per Yard. 


LINOLEUM 


at 2s, 4d. the Square Yard, 


at 2s. 23d. per yard. 


NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY & NEW KENT ROAD, LONDON, SE, 


DEWHURSTS SUPER GLACE THREAD. 


(Soft Finish), in White, Black, and Oolours, 


SUPER SIX-CORD, AND CROCHET COTTON, 


Were awarded Medals for their excellent quality at the Vienna, Philadelphia, and 
Paris International Exhibitions. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN DEWHURST & SONS, Belle Vue Mills, Skipton. 


LONDON WAREHOUSE-12, BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
MANCHESTER WAREHOUSE-—1, MOUNT STREET, ALBERT SQUARE. 


“WHAT CAN YOU SEE?” 
EB. G. WOODS 


HALF- GUINEA SPECTACLES, 


Light Steel Frames, Brazilian Pebbles. Unsurpassed for Manufacture and Fit. 


E. G. WOOD, Ophthalmic Optician, 74, Cheapside, London. 


“WHAT CAN YOU SEE?” a Treatise on Perfect and Imperfect Vision, with 
Rules for the Preservation of the Sight, and instructions for testing the power of 
the Vision. By A. A. Wood, A. K. Q. 


Post free, Six Stamps. 


WILLS: 


11 
THREE “THREE CASTLES” TOBACCO. 
% There's no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, and no better Brand than the 


* AST LE 8 9) |“ THREE CASTLES’” —Vide “The Virginians.” Only ia Packets and Cigarettes, 
N protected by the Name and Trade Mark. 


W. D. & H. O. WILLS. 
Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


PURE, MILD and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says —“ Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, 
and of very Excellent Quality.“ 


The Gold Medal Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


KINAHAN'S 
ion 
WHISKY. 


MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F. R. S., 


Writes in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, 


PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP 


“Is of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and the most 
refreshing and agreeable of balms for the skin.” 


a SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


RYDE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 
OPGOOD & CO. S8 NUTRITIVE and 

SEDATIVE HAIR CREAM has the Testimony of | the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY (Limited) 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS to its “surprising” and un- | for their Prospectus, Removals effected by large railway 
failing success.” Sold by Chemists aud Perfumers, Also | aus. Estimatesfree. Advances wade if required. Address, 
Sedative and Cold Cream, 6d., ls., and 28. 6d, | Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W. C. 


EMOVING or WARLHOUSING 
FURNITURE, &c. Application should be made te 


— — 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Purifies and Enriches the Blood, 3 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 


— — * 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 


Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 


| wee QUININE and IRON TONIC 


in Scrofula, Wasting Diseases, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 

Indigestion, Flatulence, Weakness of the Chest, and Respi- 

ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kinds. 

2 QUININE and IRON TONIC 
thoroughly Recruits General Bodily Health and in- 

duces a proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Phy- 

sical Forces. 

Is sold by Chemists everywhere, in capsuled bottles, 4s. 6d., 

next size 118., and in stone jars 22s. each. 


IRACROFT’S ARECA NUT TOOTH PASTE, — 
By using this delicious Aromatic Dentrifice, the enamel 
of the teeth becomes white, sound, and polished like ivory. 
It is exceedingly fragrant, aud specially useful for removin 
merustations of tartar on neglected teeth. Sold by 
Chemists. Pots, 18. and 28. 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s.) 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 

will completely restore in a few days grey hair to its 
original colour without 7. It effeets ita object satisfac- 
torily, producing a perfectly natural colour; thoroughly 
cleanses the — from scurf, and causes the growth of new 
hair. Sold everywhere by Chemists and Hairdressers in 
large bottles at 1s, 6d. each. 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER. 


—For restoring the colour of the hair. 


RAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A fluid 
combination for Derangement of the Liver, particularly 
when arising from slight congestion, By gently stimulating 
the action of the liver and slightly moving the bowels, the 
heavy, drowsy feeling, with sensations of fulness, often head - 
ache, pain beneath the shoulders, at the chest after eating, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, and other indications of dys- 
pepsia are removed. Taraxacum and Podophyllin is much 
safer than calomel or biue pill for removing bile,—Prepared 
in the Laboratory of J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court 
road, London, whose name must be on the label. Bottles 
2s. 9d. and 46. 6d. eacn, Sold by all Chemists. 


DR. NICHOLS’ 


FOOD OF HEALTH. 


8d. per pound. 


One meal a day would give Health to 
Thousands who are now suffering from 
Indigestion, Constipation, 
and their attendant Maladies. 


Sold by Chemists and Grocers, 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 


These well-known family medicines have had a continually 
increasing sale throughout the United Kingdom and the 
British Colonies since their first introduction in 1836, and ara 
especially noted for their strengthening and restorative pro- 
perties. Hence their invariable success in the relief and cure 
of Indigestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchitis, 
Pulmonary Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Scrofuls, 
General Debility, and all Diseases of the Nervous System, 
whether arising from sedentary mode of life, unhealthy 
occupation, insalubrious climate, or other cause whatsoever. 
The Oriental Pills are sold in boxes at ls. 14d. and 4s. 6d. 
each, The Solar Elixir in bottles at 4s, 6d. end 1Js, each 
Both to be obtained of all Chemist. 


“DR. ROOKE’S ANTI-LANCET.“ 

All who wish to preserve health and thus proiorz life 
should read Dr. Rooke’s “ Anti-Lancet,” or “Handy Guide 
to Domestic Medicine,” which can be had gratis from any 
ehemist, or post free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Con- 
cerning this the late emment author Sheridan Knowles 
observed :— It will be an incalculable boon to every person 
who can read and think.” 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUCH 
ELIXIR. 


Opiates, Narcotics, and Squills are too often invokes to 
ive relief in Coughs, Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases, 
stead of such fallacious remedies, which yield momentary 


relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, aud 


thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
malady, modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 5 


DR. ROOKE’S TESTIMONIAL. 


Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the Anti-Lancet,” says 
I have repeatedly — how very rapidly and invar- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases of Pulmonary Consumption, and I can, with tke 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunc: 
to an otherwise strengthening treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which is free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 
strengthens the constitution. Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in Asthma, Bronchitis, Consumption, 
Coughs, Influenza, Night Sweats of Consumption, Quinsy, 
aud all affections of the throat and chest. 

Sold in bottles at Is. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, by all 
respectable chemists, and wholesale by Jas. M. Crosby 
Chemist, Scarborough, | 

% Invalids should read Crosby’s Prise Treatise on Dis 
eases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,” a copy of which cau be 
had gratis of all Chemists, 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have approved 
of this pure solution as the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEAD 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 
and as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies 

hildren, and . 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA 
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BROOK'S srwine COTTONS. 


List OF AWARDS. d Cord Saft Cotton 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. 
Embroidery Cotton. 


Onty Prizz Mepau, London, 1851. 
Only 9 . gy Prize Medal, 


1855. 
Prize Medal, London, 1862. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 18738. 
Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877. 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 1876, 
for variety and general excellence. 


HEAL AND SON 


HAVE ON SHOW THE LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE 


HEAL and SON’S CATALOGUE, with 450 designs of Bedsteads and Bed- 
room Furniture, with Price List of Bedding, sent free by post. 


157. 188. TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 
HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE 


IN GOOD TASTE AT VERY MODERATE COST. 


O. BARTHOLOMEW & CO.,, 


CABINET MAKERS AND UPHOLSTERERS, 
3 & 14, PAVEMENT, AND ROPEMAKER STREET, FINSBURY, E. C. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


KINGSBURY’S WHOLESALE WOOL BAZAAR. 


CHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE WORLD FOR WOOLS. 

ICE WOOL, 54d. per Ball, all Colours, at KINGSBURY’S. 
CREWELS, 102d. per dozen, or Id. each, at KINGSBURY’S. 
BERLIN WOOLS, black and white, 3s. 9d. per Ib., at KINGSBURY’S. 
570 different shades, from 3s. IId. per Ib., at KINGSBURY’S. 
SCOTCH FINGERINGS, 14d. oz. or Is. 11d, Ib., at KINGSBURY’S. 
FILOSELLE, large skein, 34d., or 3s. 6d. doz, at KINGSBURY’S. 
Every Lady shoald send for a descriptive Book of Wools and Fancy Needlework, post free to any 
part of the world. Scraps for Screens, 160 for 1s. ; Packets, various, 1s,, 1s, 6d., 28. 6d., sent by post. 

P. L. KINGSBURY, SOUTH KENSINGTON BAZAAR, 
80, 82, 84, 90, 92, and 106, FULHAM ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, LONDON, S. W. 


PEW FURNITURE. 


THOS. BROWN and SON, Church Furnishers, 14, Albert-street, Manchester, CUSHIONS, HASSOCKS, SEAT 
MATS, Estimates and Contracts Free. 


Patent Glace Thread. 


Crochet and Tatting 
Cotton. 


Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 


Of all Drapers 
Throughout the World. 


18th Annual Issue.—Price 2d., post free 3d., 36 pages closely printed matter. 


A B C CHURCH AND CHAPEL DIRECTORY. | 


The best and only correct guide to all London and Suburban Protestant Places of Worship, Ministers, Times of Service, &c 
A cheap and reliable Christian Guide Book to London. 


The NONCONFORMIST says: —“ Very useful—containing a mass of information, which will be serviceable to visitors to 
London, not less than to permanent residents in the metropolis.” 


London: ROBERT BANKS, Racquet Court, Fleet Street. 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXHIBITION. 


=< 2 . 


Fry’s Celebrated Caracas Cocoa, ls. 4d. per lb. 


A GOLD WATCH FOR A GUINEA! 
Is it Possible? 


Quite possible to have an Oroide Gold Watch, presenting every appearance of the precious metal, at 
that very low price, and containing works equally good with those in the best gold watches. 

What a boon is this for those who cannot afford real goods. The lady’s watch, sold at 35s., is a 
dainty and elegant little affair, with a large choice of patterns. Nothing can be distinguished in these 
me from 18-carat gold, which has found a dangerous rival in the equally brilliant and durable 

roide. i 

Chains can be had in the same material at comparatively low prices. For 58. even a very prett 

pattern can be had; and for 158. a really handsome chain can 4 1 Other articles of . 
can be had at equally low prices —earrings from 3s. 6d., brooches from 4s, 6d., and bracelets in reall 


F 


artistic designs at about one-twentieth the cost of the gold it imitates so exactly, The maker of this 


very inexpensive jewellery is 


MR. O. O. ROWE, 
88, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON. 


„T noticed an Indian locket which was extremely handsome, and would cost at least six guineas in 

ld, the price being half-a-guinea. A lady’s long chain of a handsome pattern, called the ‘ Prince of 
ales,’ cost 15s., and « short chain, the Victoria,’ 7s. 6d. Necklets oan be had from 28. 6d. to 308. I 
noticed some at 8s. 6d. in really beautiful designs; lockets to hold four photographs cost a guinea, The 
2 s complete set of studs with solitaires for cuffs, either engraved, plain, or with stones, cost 
om 5s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. These prices will prove how inexpensive Oroide is, though it differs in that 
respect only from real gold,”—Sylvia’s Home Journal, Christmas Number, 1878. | 


— 


EIR’S 55s. SEWING MACHINES, Lock, 
Chain, and Twisted Loop Stitch. All one price. 
Simple, Silent, Reliable, Durable. Guaranteed. No extras. 
Month’s free trial. Easy terms of payment. Carriage paid. 


Prospectus free. 


J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, W. 


E MORE THAN A QUARTER OF A A 

CENTURY this powder has sustained an unrivalled 
reputation throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies as 
the BEST and SAFEST article for Cleaning Plate. 


Sold in boxes, ls., 2s. 6d., and 48. 6d. each, by Chemists, 
Ironmongers, &c. Manufactured by 


J. GODDARD, Station Street, Leicester. 


wee 


NOTHER CURE of COLD and SORE 

THROAT (this week) by Dr. LOCOCK’S PULMO- 
NIC WAFERS. Mr. Wilkinson, Chemist, 35, Watson- 
street, Birkenhead, writes: — Mr. Ravenscroft (a neighbour 
of mine), the other day, having been exposed on the boat, 
took cold and sore throat: he procured a box of your 
Wafers, and was quite cured by it (one box).” Sold at 
Is. 14d. per box. 


— 


HOOPING COUGH. 
ROCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION, 


HE CELEBRATED EFFECTUAL OURE 

without internal medicine. Sole Wholesale Agents, 
W. Edwards and Son, 157, Queen Victoria-street (formerly 
of 67, St. Paul's Churchyard), London, whose names are 
engraved on the Government Stamp. 


Sold by most Chemists, Price 4s. per bottle. 


PAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS. 


MPORTANT TESTIMONIAL from OLDHAM, 
8, Check-street, Glodwick-road, Oldham, 
Page D. Woodcock, Esq., 21st April, 1876. 
St. Faith’s, Norwich, 

Sir,—I was suffering severely from Wind on the 
Stomach, Indigestion, and Spasms; I read your 
advertisement, and thought it was just the medicine 
to meet my case ; I was at the time under one of the 
best medical men in Oldham, but found little or no 
relief until I took your Pills, which I purchased of 

our agents, Messrs, Braddock and haw, of 

orkshire-street. 1 thank God I ever did so, for 
they have proved a great blessing to me. Before I 
took your Pills, I was ill nine weeks, and was never 
at the end of the street where I live; I almost 
despaired of ever being better, but I am happy to 
inform you I am better now than I have been for 

ears, and I attribute it only to the use uf your 

ills. I am never without them, and the best of all 
is I have never needed a doctor since, 

I remain, yours truly, 
MRS. RATCLIFFE. 


Witness, John Harrop, 71, High-street, Glossop. 


UFFERERS from WIND on the STOMACH, 
Indigestion, Costiveness, Giddiness, Sick Headache 
Heartburn, Disturbed Sleep, Palpitation of the Heart, Colic 
Ague, Biliousness, Liver Complaints, Skin Eruptions, &c. 
&c., should lose no time in availing themselves of this most 
excellent medicine. 
Page Woodcock’s Wind Pille are sold by all medicine 
vendors, in hoxes, at ls. Id., 2s. 94., and 4e, 6d. each; or 
sent for 14, 33, or 56 2 according to size, by P D. 
Woodcock, Calvert-street, Norwich (formerly of . 


By Dr. BARR MEADOWS, Physician to the National 
Institution for Diseases of the Skin.—Seventh Edition, 
post free, 32 Stamps. 


RUPTIONS : their Real Nature and Rational 
Treatment ; with Remarks on the Abuse of Arsenic, 
Mercury, and other Reputed Specifics. 


G. Hill, 154, Westminster Bridge Road. 


HE MIRACULOUS CURE for CORNS 
(BRODIE’S REMEDY) gives immediate relief from 

pain, and * cures the most obstinate corns, All 
sufferers should try it. Sold by all chemists, or sent direct 
ps — stamps.—LAWRENCE and Co., 485, Oxford-street, 
ndon. 


“TNOR the BLOOD is the LIFE.“ —See 


| Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23. 
Crus WORLD -FAMED BLOOD 
MIXTURE 


The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER and RESTORER, 

For cleansing and clearing the blood from all impurities, 
eannot be too highly recommended. 

For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skin Diseases, and sores of all kinds 
it is a never-failing and permanent cure, 

It Cures Old Sores, 

Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck, 

Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs, 

Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on the Face, 

Cures Scurvy Sores, } 

Cures Cancerous Ulcers, 

Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, 

Cures Glandular 2 
Clears the Blood from all Impure Matter, 

From whatever cause arising. 

As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted 
tree from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution 
of either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial 
to test its value. 

Thousands of Testimonials from all parts, 


—~ 


Sold in bottles, 2s. 6d. each, and in cases containing six 
times the quantity, 1ls. each—aufficient to effect a permanert 
cure in the great majority of . cases—BY ALL 
CHEMISTS. AND PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS 
throughout the United Kingdom and the world, or sent to 


any address on receipt of 30 or 182 stamps by 
| F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, High Street, Lincolr. 
Wholesale—All Patent Medicine Houses. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE. 
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RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S 
LIST. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The NEW BIBLICAL ATLAS and 
SCRIPTURE GAZETTEER. With 16 finely-engraved 
Coloured Maps by W. and A. K. Jonnston. 5s, cloth 


HARMONY of the FOUR GOSPELS. 
In the Words of the Authorised Version. With 
Explanatory Notes and References to Illustrative 
P es. Edited by Dr. Bensamin Davis, late of 
the Bible Revision Committee. Pocket Eprriox. 
ls. 6d. cloth boards, 


LIFE’S NOONTIDE; or, Counsels and 
Encouragements for Middle Age. By the Author of 
“ Life’s Morning” and Life's Evening.” Crown 8vo, 
ls. 6d. cloth boards, 


RECENT BOOKS. 


GREEN.—FRENCH PICTURES: 
DRAWN with PEN and PENCIL. By the Rev- 
Saul G. Green, D.D. With upwards of 150 fine 
engravings. Imperial Svo., 8s. Elegantly bound, gilt 
edges. 

“One of the most sumptuous of gift books. The per- 
fection of wood engraving and descriptive letterpress ” — 

Court Journal. 


STOUGHTON.—Our ENGLISH 
BIBLE ; its Translations and Translators. By the Rev. 
Dr. Srovenrox. With Engravings. Imperial 16mo. 
6s. cloth boards, imitation half binding. 


“As a popular his of the Fnglish Bible, pleasantly and 
pieturesquely Wer will take its lace pod an the — 
rous histories of the English Bible which have recently 
appeared, as by far the best adapted for the general reader.” 
—British Quarterly Review. 


SYMINGTON.— THE STORY of 
ESTHER the QUEEN. By the Rev. A. M. Syminec- 
Ton, B.A. With an Introduction. Small crown 8vo, 
2s, 6d. cloth boards. 


“ We know of no better help to a study of Esther.“ 

Christian. 

CULROSS.—_THE HOMEat BETHANY: 
Its Joys, ite Sorrows, and its Divine Guests. By the 
Rev. J. Cutross, M. A., D.D. 2s. 6d cloth boards. 

“Dr. Culross neither speaks nor writes without having 
something to say. In him we find depth without obscurity, 
breadth without laxity, unction without affectation, and 
orthodoxy without bigotry.”—Rev. C. H. Spurgeon in 

Sword and Trowel. 


RAWLINSON.—THE ORIGIN of 
NATIONS. In Two Parts. I. On Kar'y Civilisations. 
II. On Ethic Affinities. By the Rev. Canon Raw- 
LInsON. With Maps, Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d., cloth 

8, 

„% An important addition to a valvable c'ass of literature 
that which deals with the bearing of mudern discoveries in 
the historical field upon the authenticity of the Scripture 
nari ative.“ — John Bull. 


STANFORD.—SYMBOLS of CHRIST. 
By the Rev, CHs Stanrorp, D.D, Author of 
“The Plant of Grace,” Ke. New Edition. Crown 8vo 
3s, 6d., cloth boards. a 

“A series of htful essays on the Old Testament 
forerunners of the Redeemer, and on some of the synonyms 

— 4 in the New Testament to express His earthly mission.“ 

— teman. 


BY THE REV. DR. EDERSHEIM. 


THE TEMPLE: ITS MINISTRY and 
BERVICES at the TIME of JESUS CHRIST. 
Imperial 16mo, s., cloth boards, gilt. 

„The suthor knows the varied topics he discusses better 
than most scholars in * There are few who will not 
learn from a volume which has the results, with little of the 
show of learning.”—The Atheneum. 


CHES of JEWISH SOCIAL 
LIFE in the DAYS of CHRIST. Imperial 16mo, 5s., 
cloth boards, gilt. 


“ Clergymen will find many facts, illustratious, and details 
of real value to them in preparing their sermons,.”—The 


Staada:d. 


THE BIBLE HISTORY. 2s. ed. éach 
Vel. Cloth boards: 
1. THE WORLD BEFORE the FLOOD, and the HIS 


TORY of the PATRIARCHS, With Map. 


2. THE EXODUS and the WANDERINGS in the 


WILDERNESS 


3. ISRAEL. in CANAAN under JOSHUA and the 
JUDGES. 
4. ISRAEL under SAMUEL, SAUL, and DAVID, to the 


BIRTH of SOLOMON, 


“Dr, Edersheim writes with fulness of knowledge and in 
an easy, pleasing style, snd these half-crown books will be a 


great help to many readers of the Bible.’—Literary World. 


„Pr. Edersheim has succeeded in throwing a freshness of 
meaning over these histories,” Irish Ecclesiastical Gasette. 


PURE, INSTRUCTIVE, & IWTERESTING | 


HADING FOR BOYS. 


, of all bo ana 1 ce Si * 
85 st Part egen pes afi zu 2030 at e 
THE BOYS OWN PAPER. 


An Illustrated Journal of Tales, 


Sports, Pastimes, Travel, Adventure, Amuse- 


ment, and Instruction, 


CONDUCTED BY THE EDITOR OF THE “LEISURE 


HOUR.” | 
WITH A FRONTISPIECE ON TONED PAPER, 


THE BOY'S OWN PAPER. 


WEEKLY, ONE PENNY; MONTHLY, SIXPENCE. 
LONDON: 


THE EVANGELICAL MAGAZINE 
PORTRAIT OF REV. HUGH MACMILLAN, 


56, PATERNOSTER ROW, 


HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


Edited by H. R. Reynotps, D.D. Price 6d. Monthly. 


for JUNE, now ready, contains a Fine Steel 


D.D., LL.D., 
Author of “ Bible Teachivgs in Na! ure,“ &c 


A NEW COMMENTARY on ECCLESIASTES, By 
the Very Rev. J. Stewart Pzsrowne, D.D., Dean of 
Peterborough, Author of “The Book of Psalms,” will be 
commenced in 


THE EXPOSITOR for JUNE, now 
ready. Edited by Rev. 8 Cox. Monthly 1s., post free. 


A NEW HANDBOOK OF 


Anthems for Public Worship. 


Containing 57 Anthems, of which the words are taken 
chiefly from Holy Scripture, and the music is carefully 
selected and arranged for Congregational singing. Large 
type Edition, now ready in royal 8vo cloth, 2s. 6d.; a 
smaller edition, post 8vo, 18. 4d. is preparing, and the 
words only, 18mo, cloth, 4d, will also be shortly 
published. 


NEW WORKS ON PROPHECY. 


Now ready, price 7s. 6d., a New Edition, Revised and 
Knisrged, of 


THE APPROACHING END of the 
AGE. Viewed in the light of History, Prophecy, and 
Science. By H. GRaTTAN GUINNESS. With Illus- 
trative diagrams. 


“In many ways a very remarkable book.—The Christian. 


THE HEBREW UTOPIA: a Study 
of Messianic Prophety. By W. F. ADENEY, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 68. 

% A very valuable contribution towards an intelligent and 

devout method of studying the prophetical books of Holy 

Scripture.”—Sheffield Iudependent. 


ZECHARIAH and HIS PROPHECIES, 
considered in relation to Modern Criticism. With a 
Critical and Grammatical Commentary and New Trans- 
lation. By Rev. C. H. H. Wricat, B.D. Second 
Edition, 8vo, 148. 


THE TWO WITNESSES not yet 
SLAIN ; or, Their Present Position in the Calendar of 
Propuecy. By Rev. R. GascorxR, M.A, Price 6d. 


Now Ready, crown 8vo, price 6s., 


REPRESENTATIVE NONCON- 
FORMISTS. With the Message of their Life and 
Life-work for To- Day. 

By Rev. ALEXANDER B. GROSART, LL. D., F. S. A. 


I, JOHN HOWE: Intellectual Sanctity. 

II. RICHARD BAX TER; Seraphic Fervour. 

III. SAMUEL RUTHERFORD: Devout Affection. 
IV. MATTHEW HENRY: Sanctified Common-sense, 
= 12 earnest, and loving labour has evidently ben 
expended on these lectures, and the result is a volume that 
will be read and re-read with profit ani pleasure wherever the 
English language is spoken and Protestant Nonconformity 
has asserted its rights and its power.“ — Weekly Review. 


London : HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27, Paternoster Row. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers and Railway Stations, 
Price ONE SHILLING, 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
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